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RELIGION AND COMPARATIVE RELIGION 
I 


REticion, especially one of the higher religions, is a complex of 
beliefs, practices and emotions ; comparative religion is a science. 
The former has for its object a certain relation with what is, to 
the believer, the most final of realities, beyond all the appearances 
which meet us in time and space. The latter is concerned wholly 
with phenomena falling within the reach of human observation 
and experience. The former, even in its humblest and lowest 
shapes, has some beginnings of a theory regarding the super- 
sensuous world, while as it attains to higher levels it develops 
an imposing system of metaphysics, such as that to which the 
greatest intellects of the Christian Church have contributed, 
or that which springs from the genius of Averroes and his like ; 
the latter is of this world, and offers no opinion on even the most 
fundamental propositions of metaphysics, such as the existence 
of the soul, or of God. It is thus clear that the two are not 
sufficiently in pari materia for either to solve the deepest problems 
of the other. The religious man’s intense belief in a theological 
doctrine, such as the Atonement, sheds not a ray of light on the 
historical question how that doctrine began and took shape ; 
the fact that to him some sacramental rite, such as the Eucharist, 
or a mystic discipline like that of the Pythagorean adepts, is of 
supreme spiritual value, is quite irrelevant to the proposition 
that either is originally a magical practice of savages. But, while 
the centres of these two circles of thought can never touch, their 
circumferences may intersect ; and thus at least some subsidiary 
matters in the one field may be made easier to treat by asking for 
guidance from experts in the other. 

Here it is again fairly obvious that it is to the science that 
we must look for help in the discussion of religious problems, 
rather than the other way about. Religion is of its very nature 
emotional, though at best, with its intellectual content, it is also 
much else; its votaries cannot be indifferent to the truth or 
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falsehood of what are to them the central principles of their 
whole lives. But indifference to the result arrived at is an essen- 
tial condition of calm and true judgment, as our ordinary 
administration of the law recognizes, when it excludes from 
bench and jury-box anyone who has reason to wish for the success 
of one party rather than the other, The science of religion is 
observational only ; it is not concerned with either the truth of 
the doctrines it studies or the desirability of the practices which 
accompany them. Individual exponents of it may indeed have 
their preferences and their prejudices; religious and anti- 
religious men have studied the subject, and their individual 
feelings have too often coloured their writings and distorted 
their theories, even falsified their records of facts; but it is not 
the fault of the method if some have used it improperly, any 
more than it is an argument against any Church’s doctrines that 
some who professed to hold them have been hypocrites and 
time-servers. Gradually, and perhaps most markedly in our own 
day, this branch of scientific research has become, in the hands 
of its leading exponents, that which it should be, a faithful quest 
after objective facts in certain directions, which is no more 
concerned with the metaphysical or moral values of its material 
than a chemist as such is influenced in his investigations by the 
circumstance that gold has a high market value, or that some 
unstable compounds may be used to commit a wholesale murder. 

To this science, then, we may turn as to an honest expert 
witness, not for light on problems wholly outside his scope, but 
for his opinion on such facts, relevant to the matter at issue, as 
he has opportunities of understanding. To our witness we may 
put the following question. “It has often been alleged, and is 
to-day alleged once more, nay, fervently preached in many 
quarters, that religion is a thing unnatural to humanity, and so 
may be expected to be left behind, as many other artificialities 
have been, as our race develops. It is further alleged, and that 
with no less emphasis, that it is harmful in its effects, or at least 
that the good it may have done is outweighed by the evil, and 
that therefore men would have been better off if no such thing 
had ever existed on earth. And finally, it is urged that, even 
allowing it to have been both natural and on the whole beneficial 
in the past, it is no longer of use, at least to the more enlightened 
modern populations, and should be relegated to a museum of 
obsolete things, interesting no doubt to the antiquary but of no 
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more practical value to anyone. It is clear that any of these 
three propositions is contradictory to the fundamental tenets of 
all apologists, whether Christian or not, for they all assert that 
religion, or some form of it, is of supreme value, in one sense or 
another of divine origin, and hence permanently to be cherished 
and maintained. Without discussing the truth of the metaphysi- 
cal propositions put forth by theologians or even the absolute 
or relative nature of the moral codes which accompany several 
of the most developed faiths, does your science throw any light 
on these allegations ? ” 


II 


With regard to the first proposition, that religion is not 
natural to humanity, comparative religionists cannot be expected 
to give an absolutely final answer. ‘Taking “ natural” to mean 
“found in every normal human being at every stage of cultural 
development ”, this science, like any other which deals with 
man, must point out that it has not examined every kind of man, 
and never will be able to do so; for an immense part of the 
possible subjects of such an examination died long before the 
quest was begun. We do not know what primitive man, in 
the proper sense of that much abused term, was like; we can 
only approximate to him by observing those specimens, alive or 
dead, which seem farthest from civilization, and then cautiously 
combining our observations and eking them out with still more 
cautious theories. The days are gone by when portraits and 
descriptions of our earliest ancestors could be produced with 
blithe confidence by any tolerably expert comparative anatomist. 
And if we are uncertain of many things concerning the body of 
the earliest type of Homo primigenius, even Homo sapiens, we are 
much more in the dark concerning his thoughts and emotions. 
All that can be asserted, and it is a negative assertion at best, 
is that so far the most industrious research has failed to find 
a single human society without religious ideas of some kind, 
among all the peoples now or within recorded times inhabiting 
the world. Statements have indeed been made, very often, 
that this or that savage folk had no religion, or no gods; but on 
more careful investigation, this turns out to mean no more than 
that they lacked, or seemed to lack, some idea which the first 
reporter considered essential to religion, such as the concept of 
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a supreme God, of rewards and punishments in a future life for 
ethical reasons, or some other relatively lofty doctrine, without 
which, as we now know, it is perfectly possible for a very lively 
religious belief to exist, though we are of course at liberty to say, 
if we choose, that it is also a very inferior one. One of the most 
plausible instances, that of the Orang Kubu of Sumatra, proves 
on adequate examination to be a case, not of absence of religion, 
but of inaccurate observation ; for although this is a degenerate 
people enough, the study of them by Dr. B. Hagen* makes it 
clear that some remnants of magico-religious ideas linger even 
among the most irreligious of them, the Ridans, for they are 
afraid of the dead and will not stay near a corpse. Furthermore, 
if we extend our researches as far into the past as possible, we 
find at a very early date in Europe, a date earlier than the first 
appearance of any physical types now known to survive, the 
custom of burying the dead. At Le Moustier, the place from 
which the Mousterian prehistoric culture is named, there was 
found in 1909 the skeleton “of a young man, about sixteen 
years of age. It lay on a carefully arranged pavement of flint 
implements, resting on its right side, with the right arm bent 
under the head and the left arm extended. Burnt bones and 
Mousterian implements were disposed about the skull, and a 
boucher, carefully dressed on both sides, the most beautifully 
worked of all the implements, lay just within reach of the left 
hand.’* A similar interment had been found two years earlier 
at La Chapelle-aux-Saints. Both these skeletons belonged to 
the Neandertal race, a heavy, brutish-looking people, ape-like 
in several characteristics, yet manifestly human in that they could 
make stone tools and show evidence of several other activities 
possible to none of the brutes. This now extinct race, therefore, 
had at least enough approach to religious ideas to believe in a life 
after bodily death, crude and unspiritual though their concep- 
tions of it doubtless were. If we come further down the palzo- 
lithic era, we find yet clearer traces, not only of this tendance of 
the dead and therefore of some sort of belief in another life, 
but of religious rites having reference, in all probability, to the 
increase of the food supply, in the famous cave paintings and 
occasional figures in the round which belong to the much higher 


' Die Orang Kubu auf Sumatra, Frankfurt a/M., 1908. 

2 W. J. Sollas, Ancient Hunters and their Modern Representatives, edn. 3, London, Macmillan, 
1924, p. 226. For the Aurignacians, see chap. viii of the same work. A boucher is the implement 
also known as a coup de poing or a hand-axe. 
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Aurignacian culture. In passing, it should be remarked that 
because a rite is connected with the getting of food, it by no 
means follows that it evokes no higher feelings in the celebrants 
than satisfaction at the thought of a good meal. A recent 
review by that excellent scholar, Professor M. P. Nilsson of 
Lund,’ justly rebukes a writer who seems not to understand this 
and therefore to assume that the ritual of peasants can contain 
no possibility of anything lofty or mystical. ‘ A true townsman,” 
says his critic, “ who buys his bread in whatever shop he chooses, 
our author has no idea of the holiness of bread, though to be sure 
there is something about it in the Lord’s Prayer.” If this is true 
from the point of view of one who understands the modern 
European farmer, being himself of yeoman stock, it is yet more 
true of the food-gatherer, who must depend on supplies much 
less certain than those yielded by even a simple agriculture. 

But to return to the matter in hand, these and similar facts 
warrant us in saying at least that some vestiges of religious ideas 
and practices are to be found in the lowest and the most ancient 
human societies known to us; it may be added that of existing 
races some of the very lowest, notably the Australians,’ are 
intensely religious, devoting much time and thought to cere- 
monies which evidently mean much to them. Incalculable 
harm has been done in many cases by suppression of such “ heath- 
enish ” ritual in the supposed interests of a higher religion or 
culture, thus depriving the unfortunate people of their own 
spiritual food before they were sufficiently mature to digest the 
strong meat of the foreigner. 

Incidentally, the existence of such rites and such ideas as 
these so low in the scale of human progress finally disposes of that 
quaint theory, first found about the end of the fifth century B.c.? 
and from time to time revived by the more ignorant opponents 
of religion in general, or perhaps especially by those of Christ- 
ianity, which taught that religion was the invention, for selfish 
reasons or as a vehicle for moral or political education, of some 
person or class superior to the rest. In communities such as we 
have been considering there is neither priest nor noble, no one 
therefore who stands out from among his fellows to such an 


1 In Gnomon, Vol. XI (1935), p. 179. I have translated the original, which is in German. 

2 It should perhaps be explained that in any anthropological context “ Australian ’’ means 
Australian black. The white settlers are simply Europeans, in culture as in race. 

3 See Kritias, frag. 1 (in Nauck’s Tragicorum Graecorum fragmenta, edn. 2, Leipzig, Teabner, 
1889). Kritias was contemporary with Sokrates. 
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extent as to induce them to accept from him an idea wholly new 
to them, or indeed any innovation, unless it come very gradually, 
approved step by step by the community at large, or at all events 
by that portion of it (generally the old men) most concerned 
with its customs and beliefs. ‘The economic system, moreover, 
of such peoples, if we can dignify anything so rudimentary by so 
pretentious a name, is more like communism than anything else, 
and there is no possibility of gains accruing to even the most 
subtle schemer from manipulation of this kind. Priestcraft and 
the political use of religion there have indeed been; but so far 
from being basal religious phenomena, they are degenerations, of 
a type possible only at a late stage, and generally in a system 
more or less completely outgrown and taken seriously by few but 
the more ignorant members of a large and complex people. 


Ill 


So far, therefore, as the first attack upon religion is con- 
cerned, the historical and comparative study of its phenomena 
yields no evidence for and a good deal against the proposition 
that it is unnatural and artificial. The second attack is more 
serious, for it is quite easy to compile a long and horrible catalogue 
of harms inflicted on mankind in the name of religion. We 
might start with the mutilations and other painful and dangerous 
practices of savages, their senseless tabus, their fear of spirits and 
demons which are the offspring of their own misguided imagina- 
tion, their terror of sorcery and the cruel means to which they 
often resort in suppressing it; we might ascend higher in the 
scale of culture and enumerate the obscenities, the insanitary 
rites at childbirth and other critical times, and the dread of 
priestly and other magic which hang on the skirts of Hinduism ; 
we might come nearer home and re-tell the tale of the mutual 
persecutions of Catholic and Protestant, the enormous harm done 
to our own artistic heritage by the excesses of the Reformers’ 
zeal, and the abominations of the witch-mania in Europe and 
America. It is of no avail to ignore the debit side of the account 
or to deny a large measure of truth to Lucretius’s oft-quoted 
diatribe against the evils which religion can persuade men to." 


Lucretius, i, 80 sgg.: Illud in his rebus uereor, ne forte rearis/impia te rationis inire elementa 
uiamque /indugredi sceleris. quod contra — illa/religio peperit scelerosa atque impia facta. (Follows 
the famous and moving account of the sacri 


ce of Iphigeneia) ; tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 
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It is for the impartial scientific observer to strike a balance and 
see whether the debit or the credit is the larger item in the long 
and often very tangled reckoning. 

Something, no doubt, might be said in palliation of most of 
these horrors by merely comparing them with what has been 
done in spheres other than the religious by people at the same 
stage of culture. It might, for example, be urged that in the age 
when witches were tortured and executed by the most enlightened 
nations of Europe, those accused of other and more material 
offences fared no better, and that both alike have profited by the 
spread of a humaner administration of public justice. It might 
be pointed out that many of the worst crimes have been com- 
mitted by mobs, or by feeble rulers in the power of mobs, and 
thus are to be attributed, not to any religious beliefs at all, but 
merely to the degradation to which human nature seems to be 
subject when many individuals come together and feel in common 
some strong emotion, such as fear or anger, or both. But such 
pleas would be rather beside the point, and it is far better to ask 
whether or not good has been done to the race as a whole by the 
fact that men have in all ages held certain ideas, be they true or 
false, concerning powers other than themselves and beings other 
than human. In this connection it is well to glance at the 
theories now in favour of the ultimate origins of the religious 
emotions and therefore of the practices which go with them. 
Setting aside, what grows more incredible every day, the sug- 
gestion that man in his earliest stage, as that is disclosed by the 
researches of anthropological science, worshipped a high god, 
i.e. a being conceived as supreme over all others, having very 
great, if not infinite, power and knowledge, and interested in 
mankind,' we are left with two tenable hypotheses, one that 
religion began with a belief in spirits or ghosts of some kind 
(the view of E. B. Tylor), and the other that its earliest form is 
some crude anticipation of the Melanesian and Polynesian 
theory of mana, an impersonal force which is generally super- 
human, may be found almost anywhere, but is normally associ- 
ated with living beings, whether human or not. In either of 
these cases, it is fairly obvious from all we know of the psychology 


1 This is especially the theory of Father W. Schmidt and his school ; see his Origin and Growth 
of Religion (London, Methuen, 1931) for a sketch of his views. The fact on which it rests, a very 
interesting one in itself, is that several races in other respects comparatively primitive have developed 
a conception of such a deity, apparently unaided. For a parallel on a much higher level, compare 
the theological advances of the Hebrews, who in other respects were culturally somewhat backward. 
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both of savages and of children that the rudimentary beliefs were 
associated with vivid emotions, prominent among which were 
fear and awe of the unknown and potentially harmful. 


IV 


The part played by fear in the development of the religious 
consciousness, while considerable, has often been exaggerated, 
from the days of Nero,’ or more probably earlier, till now.” Let 
us, however, examine it and consider what the reactions to it 
which may be called religious or magico-religious have been. 
Fear may have two results. If excessive, it causes a sort of 
paralysis of the will and with it a crippling of the whole system, 
no less real and physical because it starts from the nerves and 
brain, not from a disease or an injury ab extra. If more moderate 
than this, it is one of the strongest possible stimuli to action, 
physical or sometimes intellectual. The feats of running, 
jumping and other muscular exertion which a frightened man or 
beast will perform are notoriously far above his normal capabili- 
ties ; and the quickness of wit of a man confronted with a danger 
which does not overwhelm him altogether has been the theme of 
countless good stories, all the better for having a basis in fact. 
In the case of the fear which seems to have most beset primitive 
man,’ namely dread of the unknown and unfamiliar, the reaction 
was of a most remarkable and interesting kind. In every people 
of whose beliefs we have any definite knowledge, it produced 
an explanation of the cause of the unknown phenomena, and the 
explanation was regularly of one type; behind the happenings 
which terrified them (thunderstorms, floods, pestilences, mysteri- 
ous noises in lonely places, the ravages of fierce or venomous 
creatures, and so forth) were the workings of powers, generally 
personal, gods, spirits, enchanters, in fact beings possessed of 
much mana. These, while by no means always malignant, were 
often so; hence it might seem at first sight that man had but 


* Petronius, the author of the famous saying primus in orbe deos fecit timor (frag. 27, 1 Buecheler, 

borrowed by Statius, Theb., iii, 661, a generation later) was his master of the revels (arbiter elegantiarum). 
2 It is much stressed by R. Karsten, Origins of Religion (London, Kegan Paul, 1935). 

_3 It is likely to have been primitive, because beasts and young children to-day show such fears, 

y if the unknown thing is noisy or moves swiftly (e.g. a train entering a station and blowing 

stone euusity Sighoess ie s boneme toby end o dap, I aber euened to ease apinenbenee 

although neither has ever been hurt by any similar thing). Primitive man presumably had a mind 

more developed than the baby’s, but not vastly more. 
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substituted one fear for another. But a little closer examination 
shows that he had made a great advance, and that in two main 
directions. 

Firstly, to provide an explanation, however absurd, for 
a phenomenon is at once to rob it of half its terrors. Every 
doctor knows this, and has seen the relief given to his patients 
and their friends by his merely naming the disease." Even if 
his diagnosis is of the roughest and most provisional, likely to be 
superseded by another the next day, the benefit of altering the 
terrible something from which the sick man is suffering to the 
comparatively familiar individual disease is great; there is a 
definite enemy to encounter, and the man of skill doubtless knows 
the right procedure. In like manner it would seem that around 
the figure of the disease-demon, the thunder-god, the wood-spirit 
whose voice is heard in the mysterious creakings and sighings of 
the trees, man has always evolved a ritual, a procedure or, to use 
a favourite modern phrase, a pattern of behaviour. There is 
no longer an indefinite danger against which nothing can be 
done, but merely a dangerous being, of whose ways enough is 
supposedly known for those who encounter him to have definite 
duties, within their power to perform, in regard to him, with 
a view to propitiating him, coaxing or forcing him to go away, 
or even turning his activities, his mana, into a desirable course. 
This last point is by no means unimportant. There are beings 
widely believed in whose normal activities are beneficial, gods of 
hunting and spirits of food-plants for example. Under their 
protection the hunter and the tiller of the soil alike gain the 
optimistic confidence which is very necessary to support them in 
face of the many uncertainties of their callings. Sky-gods, 
instead of being merely terrible hurlers of thunderbolts and 
senders of storms, have a decided tendency to become either 
beneficent, like the “ dear Zeus ” of the Athenian prayer,’ otiose, 
like the typical African creator-gods, who made the world but 
now live in the sky and leave things here below to their own 

1 This needs a little modification. There are some names of ailments (plague and cholera at 
various times and places in the history of the world, cancer among ourselves, insanity almost every- 
where) which can but arouse new terrors, because their cause and cure either are really unknown to 
contemporary medicine or are popularly supposed to be 80. One by one, as medicine progresses, these 
take their place as things merely serious, not demoniacally horrible. This fondness for having the 
doctor “ give it a name '’ is not identical with the ancient belief that to know the name gives power 


over the thing, but it is produced by the same attitude of mind, and ultimately both go back to the 
master-fear, the dread of the unknown which is therefore uncanny. 


2 Marcus Aurelius, v, 7 : edxh 'A@nvalwy, ITcov, Scor, & pire Zed, xara rys dpodpas rar 
"AOnvalwy xal rav wediwv. 
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devices or the care of subordinate deities,’ or, in the highest 
developments, embodiments of the best ideals of justice and 
mercy which their worshippers are capable of conceiving, and 
also of a knowledge so wide (because the sky sees everything) 
that it ultimately develops into the doctrine of the omniscience 
of the Deity. 

Emotionally, then, we find in religious practices, however 
absurd, cruel or immoral some of them may be, an escape from 
what is worse than the worst of them, paralysing fear of something 
unknown, against which nothing can be done. In other words, 
religious rites are typically human actions, for man, alone of the 
animals, retains a habit of struggling even against the seemingly 
inevitable, as a result of which he frequently achieves, in time, 
a really efficient method of encountering that which troubles 
him. The much-quoted Kelts, in Aristotle,» who armed 
themselves against the sea as against a human enemy may have 
been doing what was practically quite inefficient, but they were 
behaving in a manner superior to that of panic-stricken beasts 
merely yielding themselves to the flood. Their descendants 
have learned to build dams and sea-walls. 


V 


And this brings us to a second benefit, which may justly be 
claimed for even crude religious ideas. Whereas the accom- 
panying practices give those who follow them a feeling that they 
are doing something to counter their fears and improve their 
condition, and thus contribute to the optimism which is the 
most outstanding human characteristic, in the opinion of one of 
the acutest observers of man in recent times,’ the ideas them- 
selves, in that they assign causes, however crudely, to the effects 
observed in experience, create a most powerful engine of thought, 
and especially of what seems to develop latest and with most 
difficulty, abstract thought. That every event has its cause is 
not at first apparent to the beginner in the study of this puzzling 
universe, and the idea that every startling or otherwise interesting 
event was the work of some god, spirit or sorcerer, probably had 


™ Abundant examples in R. Pettazzoni, Dio: formazione e sviluppo del monoteismo, I (Roma, 
Athenaeum, 1922), cap. 7. 

2 Arist., Eth. Eudem., iii, 1229 28, olov of Kedrol wpds ra xiuara brda dwavrwot haBédvres. 

3 R. R. Marett ; see especially his Faith, Hope and Charity in Primitive Religion (Oxford, Clar. 
Press, 1932), chap. 2. 
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a great deal to do with forming what is now the most common- 
place of logical axioms. Furthermore, to think abstractly is one 
of our most valuable accomplishments ; indeed, there is no better 
test for the mental development of a people than to observe 
what facilities their language offers for forming abstract nouns 
and, if possible, to what extent these are used when formed. 
Without going so far as Usener' seems inclined to go in a passage 
of highly interesting speculation and suggesting that abstracts 
are in their origin names of greater or lesser deities, I would incline 
to believe that such names have contributed, and that in no 
small measure, to enriching our vocabularies with the words, 
and still more that the corresponding ideas have helped our 
minds to the thoughts without which abstract and theoretical 
reasoning, the supreme achievement of man as an intellectual 
being and his surest approach to reality, would be impossible. 

When we reckon also the incidental contribution which has 
been made to science by the practices and theories of magic, 
and to ethics by certain tabus non-ethical in their origin,” we see 
that the credit side of the balance sheet is very full, and that 
a surplus of no small amount may justly be claimed for those 
thoughts and deeds which have encouraged man to face the world 
and its dangers and helped him to the most effective of means 
to understand that which he faces. 

But to grant all this does not leave the opponent of religion 
without an argument. He may still plausibly claim that all 
these benefits belong to the past; that metaphysics and logic 
have superseded the ancient divinities in one field, the sciences 
in another, now give us better means of facing and overcoming 
our fears than the rites of our fathers could provide; that 
Vortex, in short, is king and has cast out Zeus.’ In answer to 
this, two observations, both within the scope of our science, 
may properly be made. One is historical. The indifference 
to religion which has been a thousand times noticed and deplored 
as a sign of our times is, if we may use an astronomical metaphor, 
no nova, but a comet, albeit of a periodicity yet undetermined. 
It is plain fact that it has occurred before, and that having 


™ Usener, Gétternamen (Bonn, Cohen, 1896), p. 371 seqq., especially p. 375: “ Kann ein zweifel 
bestanden, ob 4680s friher war oder @é8os, die gittliche gestalt oder der zustand ?”’ 

2 The latter point especially has been insisted upon by Sir J. G. Frazer, in Psycbe’s Task and the 
revised edition of the same, published under the title of The Devil's Advocate. 

3 Aristophanes, Clouds, 828, 1471, Aivos Bacidevec rov Al’ é&ehndaxws. The whole character 
of Strepsiades in this play humorously sets forth the effect of quasi-scientific dogmas uncritically 
accepted upon a mind hitherto uncritically religious. 
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occurred it passed for no very assignable reason. To anyone 
acquainted with the history of religious beliefs in the classical 
world, one of the outstanding events is that about the time of 
Cicero, religion of all sorts showed distinct symptoms of becoming 
a thing of the past among educated people. Cicero himself, 
a man typical in many ways of the attitude prevalent among the 
most cultured persons, Greek or Roman, in his own day and for 
some time before, cannot be said to have had any religion at all ; 
its place had been taken, so far as he felt the need for a substitute, 
by an eclectic philosophy, chiefly Platonic. When he refers to 
any definite cult, it is either to discuss it from without, to dismiss 
it with an indulgent smile as a thing which some people, chiefly 
women, harmlessly believed in still, or to give it its due meed of 
respect as part of the state machinery. The same is true of a 
number of other men whose views we know, from about the time 
of Polybios to that of the Augustan poets. But if we pass to the 
age which succeeded the great Augustans, we find a rapid revival 
of definitely religious belief, quite unconnected with Christianity, 
which was then but beginning to make its way, or with any new 
religion, but centring around a number of old faiths, such as 
Mithraism and the worship of Isis, which, possibly with some 
modifications to suit the taste of new converts, were spreading 
throughout the civilized world. People like Nigidius Figulus 
or Appius Claudius Pulcher, who in Cicero’s day were regarded 
as amusing eccentrics for their interest and belief in things 
supernatural, became more and more a normal type among 
thoughtful men, and unbelievers became rare and somewhat 
suspicious figures. By analogy, we may reasonably expect the 
present trend of events in the religious world to take a similar 
turn, sooner or later. The other point is the observed incapability 
of the vast majority of mankind, including those most bitterly 
hostile to the historical faiths, to do without some substitute 
for religion, in the form usually of an economic or political 
doctrine quite as much beyond their experience or their powers 
of criticism and proof as any religious dogma and generally much © 
less reasonable in itself and accompanied by much less unobjec- 
tionable practices. “ It is a harmless doctrine ”’, says Mr. A. M. 
Hocart in one of his epigrammatic sentences,’ “ that God is life 


1 The author takes this passage from a work of Mr. Hocart which he has seen in typescript, and 
regrets that he cannot now state if, when or where it has been published. The reference is to the 
widespread cult of divine kings, made familiar by Frazer, concerning which Mr. Hocart holds some 
very interesting views ; see his Kingship (Oxford, Clar. Press, 1927). 
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and that the king is the repository of that life. There are 
obvious dangers in a doctrine that God is infallibility and that the 
chief gunman is the mouthpiece of that infallibility.” 


VI 


We thus find that the scientific study of religion in general 
affords no ground for the propositions that it is unnatural, 
harmful, or obsolescent, thus leaving the way open for any who 
wish to prove, by arguments proper to other branches of thought, 
that it is divinely instituted, of supreme value, and a permanent 
possession of mankind, It is perhaps not out of place to conclude 
by a very brief survey of the light thrown by our science on the 
claims of Christian apologetics in particular, the more so as the 
attacks now being made on religion oftener than not single out 
that faith rather than another as their objective. Here it must 
be admitted that comparative religion has less to say, for a very 
large proportion of those claims are of a kind to be settled, if at 
all, by arguments of a metaphysical nature, quite beyond the 
scope of any science. It is not to be expected, for instance, 
that any amount of observation of the facts of cult or analysis of 
the historical rise and progress of beliefs should contribute much 
to the question whether Christian eschatology is truer than that 
of Buddhism or the doctrine of the Trinity a more adequate 
formula than the Mohammedan insistence on the absolute unity 
of Allah. But three statements may be made. 

Firstly, an unprejudiced classification of all known forms of 
religion puts Christianity, with not more than three others, in 
the highest and most developed grade, as having (a) a central 
theistic belief of what may be called a philosophic type, (4) a ritual 
singularly free from actions in any way repugnant to civilized 
usages and showing no signs of ever having contained any such, 
at least since it was adopted by Christian officiants, (c) a complete, 
lofty and reasoned ethical code, which is taught as an essential 
part of the religion itself. 

Secondly, it is now an established fact that a great many 
elements of the faith and practice of Christians, apart from those 


T As in the 112th sura of the Quran (Sale’s translation) : “ Say, God is one God ; the eternal 
God; he begetteth not, neither is he begotten; and there is not any one like unto him.” The 
second clause is of course polemical, directed against Trinitarian theology. Similar utterances are to 
be found elsewhere, as in the last sentence of sura 17, “‘ Praise be unto God, who hath not begotten any 
child.” 
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which have a confessedly Jewish origin, are not original, but 
have been adapted from other sources, though the precise extent 
of such borrowings remains matter of controversy. It may be 
taken as equally well established that this neither increases nor 
diminishes the religious value of such elements. To suppose 
otherwise is to make the old mistake, so often and so eloquently 
condemned by the late William James, of confounding origin, 
a historical fact, with validity, a conception falling within the 
scope of ethics or metaphysics. As we do not object to modern 
laws against theft because of their demonstrable connection, 
in the last analysis, with savage tabus, so the connection of such 
rites as baptism and confession with widely spread practices 
among the more backward races of mankind’ leaves untouched 
the questions of their spiritual value, of the desirability of having 
ritual at all, and of the truth of the doctrines to which they 
correspond. 

Thirdly, the once notorious theory which reduced the whole 
history of the Founder of Christianity to a myth has to-day not 
one follower among serious students. The author’s personal 
view is that the Synoptic Gospels take a high place as dependable 
historical documents, to be used critically indeed, as all such 
documents must be, but remarkable for the very small proportion 
of folktale and other such accretions which they contain. 

The claims, therefore, of Christianity to be the supreme 
religion, while incapable of proof by scientific research, remain 
uncontradicted by it. A knowledge of the methods and results 
of the comparative study of all religions is a useful tool to the 
defender of that faith in particular, as showing him, among 
other things, what attacks upon his position he may denounce 
as contrary to the findings of modern research and what ones he 
must meet by arguments drawn from other disciplines than this. 

H. J. Ross. 
University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 


Concerning the former, it may be remarked that some process of physical cleansing with a 
ritual aim is nearly universal, both for young children and for persons entering upon a new period of 
life or a new status. The history of the latter is in process of being set forth by Professor Pettazzoni 
in an elaborate work, La confessione dei peccati, whereof volumes dealing with non-civilized rites of 
confession and with those of some Oriental religions have so far appeared. 


















TESTS IN THE FINAL JUDGMENT 


I satu confine this study to the teaching of Jesus on final 
judgment as it is reported in St. Matthew’s Gospel. At a cursory 
glance it might seem as if that teaching lacked unity and as 
if, in any case, it could not be reconciled with the apostolic 
doctrine of justification through faith. The object of this 
article is to show that a careful reading dispels this notion and 
confirms the conviction that here as elsewhere the New Testament 
is consistent with itself. 


I 


If one were asked what, in the teaching of Jesus as recorded 
by St. Matthew, is the test by which men are to be judged at 
the end of the day, it would certainly be easy to give a variety 
of answers which seem to differ from one another. Let us look 
at the more outstanding of these. (1) Obedience to the sayings 
of Jesus (vii. 21-27). Worship without obedience is here con- 
demned even more sternly than by Isaiah of Jerusalem. Note 
the dread sentence: “I never knew you.” (2) Our words 
(xii. 37). “ For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned.” (3) Our works (xvi. 27). 
“ For the Son of Man shall come in the glory of his Father, with 
his angels ; and then he shall reward every man according to his 
works,” (4) The presence or absence of the forgiving spirit 
(xviii. 35). “‘ So likewise shall my heavenly Father do also unto 
you, if ye from your hearts forgive not every one his brother 
their trespasses.” (5) Preparedness for the coming of the Son 
of Man (xxv. 1-13). The Parable of the Ten Virgins. (6) Fidel- 
ity to one’s divinely committed trust (xxv. 14-30). The Parable 
of the Talents. (7) The treatment meted out to Christ’s 
brethren (xxv. 31-46). The Parable of the Sheep and the Goats. 

With regard to the seventh of the above-mentioned tests I 
agree with those who hold that here, as everywhere else in this 
Gospel, Christ’s “ brethren” are those who believe on Him. 
They who prefer the more popular interpretation, that the test 
in this case is kindness to anyone who needs it, believer or not, 
must at least admit that the test is not just that kindness of which 
any good-natured person is capable but a kindness which reflects 
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the very heart of Jesus Himself. The person who has the 
perception to recognize and the heart to succour the humble 
followers of Christ will also be patient and kind to all. I believe 
that in the parable “ the least of these my brethren ” are speci- 
fically those who witness for Him before a despising and uncom- 
prehending world and who suffer for that witness. But it should 
be possible for all to agree that the test of judgment in this 
parable is the possession of a measure of likeness in spirit to 
Jesus Himself. 

Other expressions of the judgment-test are ascribed to Jesus 
in the First Gospel, but the seven which I have selected are 
sufficient to bring out the variety of its forms. In an article 
which must be brief it will serve the purpose best to deal at some 
length with the second on the list. For that is the one which is 
the most difficult to harmonize with the apostolic doctrine on 
the subject and if we succeed in proving harmony in this case it is 
comparatively easy to prove it in every case. In addition, the 
second of the tests has frequently been a cause for alarm in 
sensitive consciences. Who has not at some time spoken inad- 
visedly with his lips ? Who has always spoken when and as he 
should have spoken and been silent when silence was golden ? 
Many a one who is at peace with the thought of his being judged 
according to his relation to his Saviour is perplexed by the 
thought of being judged according to the words of his mouth. 
A discussion of the saying in xii. 37 may not only bring out the 
consistency of that saying with other sayings of Jesus on judgment 
but may shed light upon His whole teaching regarding tests of 
judgment. 

“‘ By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words 
thou shalt be condemned.” If a first glance finds a stumbling- 
block in that saying, a second glance does not remove but only 
aggravates it. For the whole context and particularly the 
preceding verse make it clear that our Lord was referring specially 
to the words which men speak at critical moments. That might 
provide a momentary relief to conscience, but we are likely to be 
still more deeply scandalized when we note that the critical 
moments in question are not such as we naturally expect them 
to be. They are not the moments when we have had time to 
study our words dispassionately so that we may speak as wisely 
and well as we know how to do. They are the moments when, 
for some reason or other, we are off our guard and speak without 
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due deliberation. Our Lord calls the words which we speak at 
such moments “ idle ” words and declares that by these we shall 
be judged at the last. 


II 


What are “idle” words? Scholars are not unanimous 
over the exact meaning of the adjective translated “ idle ”, but 
the preceding context really settles the question. An “idle” 
word is one spoken straight from the heart apart from any 
inhibition or qualification which might come from one’s education 
or from the rigorous demands of logic. It is the kind of word 
which a man utters when, say, he is under some strong emotion. 
But if this is the meaning of an “ idle ” word, the saying is more 
disquieting than ever. For then it affirms that we shall be 
judged according to the words which we speak when, in the 
ordinary way of regarding the matter, we are least responsible. 
Indeed it is so contrary to the normal human view that we must 
make sure that we have got hold of the right meaning of “ idle ”. 

Let us go back to the incident into which this saying on 
judgment is articulated. Jesus had healed a blind and dumb 
man to the amazement of the multitude. They were beginning 
to ask whether, after all, He who had performed this miracle 
could be other than the promised Messiah. The Pharisees who 
were present had to frame some explanation of the event. It had 
to be framed on the spot and it had to be such as would discredit 
Jesus in the eyes of the people. Such an explanation was ready 
to hand. It was to the effect that Jesus was in league with the 
Evil One. This would play upon the popular superstition and 
prevent a movement in favour of Jesus. But the explanation 
was born, not of reason or of good sense, but of sheer malice. 
This was what Jesus proceeded to disclose. First He used the 
disinterested, logical style of reply. If Satan has sent his mes- 
senger to torture a poor soul, is it likely that he should employ 
another agent to deliver that soul from the torture? Were 
Satan’s kingdom divided against itself, it could not stand. Then 
from the style of logic Jesus passed to that of moral indignation. 
The so-called explanation framed by the Pharisees was a direct 
revelation of what they were in their inmost being. ‘“‘ O genera- 
tion of vipers, how can ye, being evil, speak good things? for 
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out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” The 
virulence of their malice had thrown them off their guard so that 
their verdict upon the miracle was an exact manifestation of that 
which filled and fired their hearts, just as the fruit of a tree 
reveals the kind of tree it is. Their words were “ idle ” words, 
springing spontaneously from the depths of their being. No 
artificial or superficial consideration like logical consistency or 
conventional fairness was strong enough to inhibit or even modify 
the torrent of malice which gushed forth from their actual 
selves. It is always easy to camouflage a human tree, but when 
the fruit appears the whole disguise is pierced. Anyone can see 
the fruit and place the tree. 

The incident makes it quite obvious what Jesus meant by 
“idle ” words. Nor could any more suitable setting be imagined 
for the solemn word of Jesus: “ Every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of judgment.” 
And with perfect fitness follows the more general saying: “ For 
by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned.” 

It must be noted that an “idle ” word is not necessarily an 
evil word. It all depends upon the kind of heart from which the 
word flows. If the heart is essentially good, its “ idle ” words 
will be good ; if the heart is essentially bad, its “ idle ” words will 
be bad. It follows that nobody but the good man can afford 
to be angry. When confronted by moral baseness, a good man’s 
heart will overflow in righteous indignation. Surely indignation 
was never more terrible than that of Jesus Himself in presence 
of the moral turpitude of these Pharisees. “O generation of 
vipers.” There Jesus let Himself go, and He could afford to do 
so. Some critics suggest that so violent a phrase could not have 
passed the lips of Him who was meek and lowly in heart. So they 
think it must have come from a later hand. But criticism of this 
kind reveals nothing so clearly as its own moral ineptitude. 

If we are agreed that the above interpretation of “ idle ” 
words is correct, we must also agree that here Jesus cuts com- 
pletely across a notion which is dear to the heart of the natural 
man. If anything further were needed to authenticate the whole 
passage, its defiant originality would supply the lack. No 
conventional person could have spoken the words referred to, 
any more than a conventional person could have made the blind 
and dumb see and speak. Here, then, is a direct issue between 
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the mind of Jesus and the mind of the world. The world holds 
that a man should be judged by his carefully calculated words 
and not by the words which he speaks when he is off his guard. 
Jesus declares that, while all a man’s words have their own 
importance as signals of what he essentially is, his words spoken 
off guard are the most revealing of all and therefore provide 
the real criterion for a just judgment of him. Which view is 
the right one, that of the world or that of Jesus ? 

Before discussing this question we should note that it was not 
the way of Jesus to reverse the common judgments of men for 
the mere sake of reversing them. It has been a literary fashion 
of the generation now closing to shock people by turning upside 
down the notions commonly accepted by the race, especially 
when these notions have been associated with pure and exalted 
feelings. There will occur to readers of this article names of 
persons who have become famous or notorious through the 
lengths they have gone in making things stand upon their heads. 
This was a quick and easy path to fame, but two things about it 
are obvious. It is only those who were early in the field in this 
business, as in real estate, who can be expected to make huge 
fortunes out of it. And when all things have been reversed, if 
the business is to continue, all that is left to do is to turn things 
back to where they were. But what is important to notice is that 
Jesus was infinitely remote from those moderns who revel in the 
cheap process of shocking common sense. It is not too much 
to say that He commended the common judgments of the race 
wherever it was possible for Him to do so. And when He 
reversed these judgments He must have had the best of reasons 
for doing so. 


Ill 


Returning now to our question, is a man’s essential character 
more surely revealed by the words which leap from him when he 
is off guard or by the words which he utters after careful reflection 
upon their possible consequences ? This question cuts very deep 
in more directions than one. It involves, for instance, our 
theory of education and our view of what education is able to do 
for a man. If we regard education as something which can be 
imposed ab extra, as when a State regiments its people in one 
particular direction, do we suppose that such education is capable 
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of changing the nature of the people concerned, so that there is 
no fear of any future explosion of elements which may have been 
neglected or repressed by the education in question? This 
seems to be the idea current in the totalitarian State, though this 
kind of State is careful to have at hand a plentiful supply of 
machine-guns for possible emergencies. It is a remarkable 
phenomenon that the age of the psychology of the unconscious 
should also be the age of the totalitarian State. But what 
concerns us here is to see that if education, scientifically adminis- 
tered, can change once and for all the essential character of a man, 
then the actual man would seem to be the man on guard and not 
the man off guard. . 

But can education, of the kind specified, make of a man a 
new creation? History answers this question compendiously and 
emphatically in the negative. And if it be held that an affirma- 
tive answer may yet come, say, from Russia, we must just wait 
and see. The Russian experiment has so far proved nothing in 
the matter which interests us here. Everything that history and 
experience up till now have to teach us in this connection goes 
to show that human nature can be radically changed only from 
within. Education does not necessarily possess any spiritual 
quality. That quality depends upon the reaction of the spirit 
whose education is in question. Education may render a man 
more efficient in his vocation, may give him an exterior polish and 
may widen and enrich the scope of his interests, but it may also 
make him a cleverer rogue than before. Moral education, no 
doubt, goes deeper than theoretical education. Those who have 
been taught from childhood to be kind have a better chance to 
grow into the spirit of kindness than those who have been 
encouraged in selfishness from the beginning. Showing mercy 
helps one on the way to being merciful. But he who in the time 
of his moral education fails for any reason to get beyond habit or 
law or rule of thumb never really becomes kind or merciful, and 
some day, when he finds himself in a testing situation, he will 
stand revealed as a cruel man. Not even moral education can 
change the nature of a human being. A new creation is solely 
the work ot the Divine Spirit to whom the human spirit makes 
its free surrender. 

Even if the reflection which precedes our deliberate words be 
directed towards making them consistent with the highest moral 
standards known to us, such words might not in the least reveal 
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what we are. Our words in commonplace situations may remain 
respectable long after moral declension has set in. We may be 
growing inwardly more corrupt while our studied words seem to 
others and to ourselves to continue on their former moral level. 
That is one reason why so many people do not recognize that 
they are going downhill. We do not live perpetually in testing 
situations, but these are sure to come; it is in them that we are 
tested ; and it is precisely in them that we are least likely to be 
deliberate. If we have been on the moral downgrade, a testing- 
time is likely to find us overwhelmed by some impulse which 
sweeps us on against the moral standards to which we paid easy 
and mechanical deference in placid days. In the placid days we 
are either advancing or retreating morally, and generally without 
knowing it, but it is the testing, tumultuous moments that tell 
the tale of what has been going on in our souls. 

That our studied words do not best reveal what we are is 
made more certain when we note that when we study our words 
we habitually do something else than make them conform strictly 
to the highest moral standards we have known. I suppose that 
nearly all would admit that we cannot afford to be perfectly frank 
with everybody. The story of the husband and wife who resolved 
to begin a new régime by being entirely candid with one another 
and for the sake of peace abandoned the new régime before 
one day of it had expired is true to the actualities of human life. 
The fact is that in most of our conversations with one another we 
make so extensive a use of the principle of reserve and economy 
that it is easy for our words to become an egregious hypocrisy. 
How near to a theatrical display is many a so-called friendly 
conversation! And perhaps the most pitiful thing about it is 
that the average person is far more keenly aware that he himself 
is engaged in a piece of acting than that the people with whom 
he is talking are similarly engaged. That belongs to his natural 
egotism. He thinks that he is walking round all the other 
people and that he is the only person who is not being walked 
round. Few people realize how far the doctrine of relativity 
applies to human conversation. Were it not for true friendship, 
which exists though it is very rare, we should fast become a race 
of cynics. To put it both formally and mildly, the studied word 
which A speaks to B does not always reveal to B what A is actually 
thinking about him. The studied word frequently conceals 
more than it reveals. Incidentally this raises the question as to 
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whether the candid abuse which marked the literary style of 
sixteenth century controversy was more or less pernicious morally 
than the good-mannered hypocrisy which was the top of the 
literary fashion at the dawn of the twentieth century. In any 
case the carefully calculated word is seldom a genuine representa- 
tive of the depths of the soul which utters it. 

It must not be imagined that the teaching of Jesus draws 
an absolute distinction between natural impulse and acquired 
knowledge. A man’s natural impulses are never entirely natural. 
As he grows in knowledge and experience, those impulses which 
are at first predominantly natural become more and more 
spiritualized, either towards good or towards evil. Our Lord’s 
treatment of the Pharisees in the incident which led to His saying 
about idle words assumed that these Pharisees had grown to be 
worse men than they once had been. Their natural egoistic 
impulse had been spiritualized into malice as a result of the 
education which they had received and the life which they had 
lived. What their egoism needed was eradication through a new 
birth. Instead of that, what had happened to it was further 
corruption through false tradition and action. The aspersion 
which the Pharisees cast on Jesus in connection with His healing 
of the blind and dumb man did not spring from an undiluted 
natural egoism, but from that egoism coarsened and poisoned 
by their wrong thoughts and feelings and ways. Instead of 
consenting to become as little children and to become new 
creations they hardened themselves in their own courses and hated 
Him who told them that they needed to be born again. Jesus 
Himself would have been the first to say that no little child was 
capable of such malice, but only grown-up men who had stiffened 
themselves in their pride. No kind of education can root out 
a man’s natural egoism. All it can do is to change the face of the 
egoism. Education alone, at the best, can dress up egoism so as 
to look like its opposite ; at the worst, it can make egoism devilish. 


IV 


If the above discussion has proceeded upon sound lines it is 
obvious that our Lord, in declaring the special revealing character 
of “idle”? words, enunciated a principle which applies to far 
more than words, even to life as a whole. It applies in the same 
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way to actions. When a crisis comes, in which we have to act 
quickly, how do we act? That is a searching question. How 
we act when we are off guard may tell a plain tale of what we 
essentially are. The same principle applies also to our thoughts 
and imaginations and feelings, though in this more inward realm 
there is a difference. Our thoughts and feelings and day-dreams 
may be so hidden from others that no human being but ourselves 
knows what they are. In this realm, so far as other people are 
concerned, we do not need to be on our guard as we need to be 
in our words and actions. If it is not convenient to let a certain 
person know what we are thinking about him, we can meet him, 
talk politely with him, and part from him without a quarrel. 
It is safe to say that most people in such a case are om guard in 
respect to their words and off guard in respect to their thoughts. 
They can think what they like, without doing harm to anybody. 
But can they? The teaching of our Lord denies that they can. 
If we think unjustly of another, we do him harm even if we keep 
our thought to ourselves ; for we have put ourselves in a wrong 
relation to him and are thus unable to obey the commandment : 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Moreover, we do 
ourselves a still greater hurt, for we have given harbour to a 
poison in our own hearts. But apart from that, though our 
thought remains unexpressed to the other, it expresses us to 
ourselves. It tells us a warning tale about ourselves if we are 
not on too good terms with ourselves to hear the warning. 

The more decent sort of people have a conscience on this 
matter. They chide themselves for thinking meanly of another 
and, when they catch themselves out, they put “ the vital rein ” 
upon their first unguarded thought. Take an instance which 
unfortunately cannot be pronounced improbable. A man of 
respectable character opens a shop and is for a time successful. 
By and by a rival, offering the same kind of commodities, opens 
a shop just across the street. The rival is versed in the most 
modern arts of advertising and window-dressing and the less 
gentle art of cutting the prices of certain goods to serve as bait 
for customers. The rival gathers the business to himself to the 
detriment of the man who was first on the spot. Respectable 
as the loser is, his feelings towards his rival are not likely to be too 
kindly. One day he hears that the successful man has met with 
an accident which will incapacitate him from business for a long 
time to come. What is his first feeling-reaction towards this 
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piece of information? Probably a secret feeling of satisfaction 
to which the Germans have given the name Schadenfreude. 
But he is a man of honour and when he reflects upon that secret 
feeling of his he is ashamed of himself. He sends a note of 
condolence to the relatives of the injured man, feeling himself 
to be perfectly sincere in doing so. But is he perfectly sincere ? 
One psychological interpretation of the situation is that his 
consciousness has been the battlefield of two conflicting emotions 
and that the more honourable emotion has won. But the human 
heart is much too subtle and complex to have its ways laid out in 
so simple a fashion as that. A full discussion of the situation in 
question would require an article to itself, but the outcome of 
the discussion would be this, that if the man has not repented 
deeply of his sin of Schadenfreude, if he has not come under the 
power of Divine forgiveness and thus become a new creature, 
he has acted a double part and degenerated morally through the 
whole episode. It is tragically easy for a man to deceive himself, 
but it is impossible to deceive God. And since no man is ever in 
a position to say that he understands himself perfectly, he ought 
to learn to see, in his spontaneous feeling-reactions to situations 
which vitally affect him, sudden revelations of how his soul 
appears in the eternal light. 

Probably enough has now been said to show how the various 
judgment-tests announced by our Lord are essentially one. We 
shall all be judged at the last by what we are, and what we are 
depends upon our personal relation to Jesus Christ. All the 
judgment-tests mentioned in the New Testament converge upon 
that. God reads the heart and needs no outward revelation from 
us to show Him what the heart is like. But we need revelations 
of ourselves to show us what we are, and from time to time we 
get them if we suffer God to open our eyes to them. Our Lord 
drew attention to these revelations, these inklings of the real 
state of the soul, which tell the tale of what we are as plainly as 
fruit reveals the nature of the tree. 


V 


Liberal Protestantism, which had so wide a theological 
vogue a generation ago, and which did so much to weaken the 
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witness of Protestantism, erred in its doctrine of divine judgment 
not only in being untrue to Scripture but also in being ethically 
unsound. Through the idea of God which it encouraged it 
discouraged the idea of divine judgment altogether. If it was 
right to use the word judgment in the sense of condemnation, 
then it was either self-acting, automatic, part of the mechanism 
of life, or it was a sentence which man, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
passed upon himself. Judgment was thus taken out of the hands 
of God in order that God might be made toappear purely merciful. 
This doctrine was palatable to the natural man and this was 
certainly one reason for its popularity. Even Aristotle, pagan 
though he was, was a sound enough moralist to recommend that 
a doctrine which is highly gratifying to sense should be examined 
carefully before being accepted. Liberal Protestants, as a class, 
were not so particular. They desired a God whose name was 
Love but who must not be the Judge of allthe earth. But there 
is no such God. For a being of that kind would be non-moral. 
An age which dreams of a non-moral God is apt to be followed by 
an age which believes in no God at all. To justify the ways of 
God to man by denying that He is Judge is to take a direct step to 
atheism. It is frequently said that the denial of divine judgment 
was a recoil from the intolerable doctrines of ultra-calvinism. 
That may be true, but it does nothing to save the denial from 
being a mischievous falsehood. 

The teaching of our Lord, which is reflected throughout the 
New Testament, insists upon those minor apocalypses of life 
which are meant to serve as pointers to the great apocalypse when 
we shall all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ. All 
moments of life are important, but all are not equally revealing to 
ourselves. In most lives there are long stretches when we are 
under the impression that we are growing neither better nor 
worse. We have the illusion of standing still. Or perhaps it is 
even more common to have no impression upon the matter at all 
and to be untroubled about what we essentially are. All the 
same, we are growing better or worse. We are either gaining or 
losing our souls. And there come critical points when, unless we 
have handed ourselves over to the process of the blinding of the 
eyes and the hardening of the heart, we are permitted to get a 
momentary view of what we actually are, which is the nearest we 
can get on earth to God’s unerring view of us. These are the 
minor apocalypses and they come to us most effectively when we 
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are off guard. They may reveal to us that, whereas we felt as if 
all our repentance and desire and faith and prayer were making 
little or no difference, we were actually all the time growing rich 
towards God. He was answering our prayers even when our eyes 
were too blind to see it. Or these apocalypses may reveal to us 
that without knowing it we have been all the time going down. 
The revelation may take the moral form of a realization that we 
have been guilty of some meanness of which we thought ourselves 
incapable. Or it may take the religious form of a feeling that 
God is not so real to us as once He was. Happy are we if in such 
a case we blame ourselves, thus accepting God’s verdict upon us, 
instead of resorting to the almost universal natural habit of self- 
excuse. Happy are we if we abandon all our defences and cling 
with empty hands to the Cross of our only Saviour. There is a 
sense in which we have to be put off our guard before we can 
know the power of God. Taken on the whole, the life of this 
world, alike in its thought and in its action, is one immense evasion 
of God. And until we despair of ourselves and recognize the 
folly of our evasions we remain strangers to the life which is life 
indeed. 

Egoism has always been the chief enemy of man and it is so 
still. Among the people who do not feel God to be a reality in 
their lives, how few there are who conclude that the fault is in 
themselves and that they must at all costs seek the way to get right 
with God! Certain it is that the vast majority of them assume 
that they themselves are the measure of all things, even of God. 
If God does not seem real to them, He cannot be real at all. This 
is the blind egoism of the natural man who constitutes himself the 
judge of all things, natural and spiritual. But the natural man 
cannot discern the things of the spirit. If any man supposes 
that what he is in his own eyes or what he is in the eyes of his 
fellowmen is of as much consequence as what he is in the eyes of 
God, then he is a man who has not begun to know what truth 
means. The way of truth is also the way of life. When the 
natural man is replaced by the spiritual man in Christ Jesus, 
when all our little pretences and evasions and defences have been 
swept away by the breath of the Spirit and we have discovered our 
one and sure Defence in the Crucified and Risen Christ, then and 
only then do we know what truth means. God is He with whom 
we have to do. We are precisely what we are in His sight, and 
at the last we must stand before Him defenceless, except we have 
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suffered ourselves here below to be found of Him whom God 
Himself has sent to us to be our sole Defence. All the judgment- 
tests in the New Testament are but varying declarations of this 
one supreme Truth. 


DanieL Lamont. 


New College, Edinburgh. 











THE GREATER CONFESSION” 
Mark xiv. 61-3 ; Matthew xxvi. 63-8; cf. Luke xxii. 66-71. 


Ir has become customary to speak of the confession which 
Simon Peter made at Cezsarea-Philippi as the great confession. 
Certainly the rock disciple made a magnificent affirmation of the 
faith of the disciple band. His answer still rings through 
the centuries, “‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
In a broader sense we may speak of the New Testament as the 
great confession of primitive Christianity to her Lord and Head. 
It is recognized to-day, not only by conservative’ and by mediat- 
ing,” but as well by “ liberal ” scholarship’ that every one of the 
books of the New Testament is written from the standpoint of 
faith in Jesus Christ. “Throughout the New Testament 
Jesus is an object, the distinctive object of religious faith.’ 
“The Gospels are in their deeper purpose confessions of the 
faith, not of individual disciples, but of the whole primitive 
Christian community.”* They evidence the fact that “ the 
whole Christian community and that from the very beginning, 
was firmly convinced that Jesus Christ was God manifest in the 
flesh.”* Ernst Luthardt has pointed out that 


“ The collective life of the whole church is a confession to Christ. All its deeds, 
its whole worship, its preaching, its prayers, its sacred songs, its holy rites, are but 
a testimony to Him, while all art, whether of language or pictorial presentation, 
which has from the first been made use of by her, does but serve to glorify Him.” 
Every document we possess coming from the first hundred years 
of the Christian movement is redolent with this Christian faith 
and eloquent with this Christian confession. 

This uniform documentary testimony must ultimately have 
its weight. The leading authorities in historical methodology 
such as Bernheim, Langlois, Seignovos, Harsin, Haskins, all 
proclaim as their primary dictum: NO DOCUMENTS NO HISTORY. 
In other words it is either the Christ presented in the documents 
of the first century of the Christian movement or no historical 
Christ. The Christ of the documents is further attested by the 
fact that His portraiture is beyond the power of men to fabricate. 


* Address delivered at the sixth Annual Commencement of Westminster Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, U.S.A., Tuesday, May 7th, 1935. 

t Warfield, B. B., The Lord of Glory ; Christology and Criticism. 

2 Rawlinson, N. T. Doctrine of the Christ, p. 6; Brunner, The Theology of Crisis, p. 41. 

3 Bundy, W. E., Our Recovery of Fesus. 

4 Adam, K., The Son of Man, p. 87. 
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Even Rousseau said “ the man who invented it would be greater 
and more astonishing than its hero.” That is, the portrait of 
Christ presented in the great New Testament confession towers 
above human conception and invention. ‘“ No hand on earth 
could have painted the snow-white garment of light in which the 
Gospels present Him to us.’* Every effort of men to ascribe 
words or acts to Jesus other than those recorded of Him turns to 
ashes beside the inimitable reality of the Christ of the Gospels. 
A recent study of these records shows that they have not been 
retouched to remove the elements alien and distasteful to the 
natural man. Rather the picture “ carries with it the offence 
as the eternal hallmark of its genesis from above.”* Sweitzer 
did not go far enough when he described the original Jesus as a 
strange figure we could not domicile in our modern frames. He 
has ever been the Figure before whom men have knelt and 
worshipped and in awestruck wonder have feared to transfigure. 
His first disciples left the very things which were stumbling- 
blocks to them, mute testimonies to the reality of the Christ of 
Scripture. 

Now this great Christian confession implies a greater 
confession. Primitive Christianity is the story of a movement 
of faith, a church of faith, and a book of faith. But unless 
this movement had a sufficient impetus, it remains hanging in 
mid-air and stultifies our conception of history as an integrated 
web or tissue. Effects must have adequate causes. Pressing the 
argument a little more closely, Dr. Seeberg has pointed out that 
whatever is plainly common to all of the New Testament writers 
must have as its origin one of the sources which is common to 
all of these writers. The only common sources are the Old 
Testament, Judaism, and Jesus. The common confession of 
religious faith in Jesus of Nazareth could have come neither from 
the Old Testament nor from Judaism. It is impossible to account 
for the rockfast conviction of the primitive community apart 
from an affirmation by Jesus Himself. The phenomena of the 
great Christian confession require a greater confession by Jesus 
Himself confirmed by the total impress of His character, person- 
ality, godliness, words and works. The findings of the primitive 
community rest on Jesus’ own avowal, while the impress of Jesus 
on subsequent history has been a continually increasing validation 
of these findings. 

* Borchert, Otto, The Original Fesus, pp. 13, 19, 20. 
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Peter’s was a great confession. In wider compass the New 
Testament is the great confession of the early Church. The 
great confession implies a greater confession. The four Gospels 
are permeated with this greater confession. Jesus’ self-affirma- 
tions sparkle like diamonds in the pure gold of the World. Our 
text is one of the gems which articulate this greater confession. 

An analysis of Mark xiv. 61-2 ; Matt. xxvi. 63-4 shows that 
under solemn oath imposed by the High Priest Jesus affirmed : 
(1) that He was the Christ; (2) that He was the Son of the 
Blessed ; (3) that He was the One who would sit at the right 
hand of Power; (4) that He was the Son of man who would 
return on the clouds of heaven. Each of these four affirmations is 
distinctly Messianic. Their cumulative Messianic effect is 
“stunningly significant”. Such scholars as E. Nestle, G. F. 
Moore, J. J. S. Perowne, Rawlinson,’ recognize that in His 
answer to the High Priest Jesus combines two of the loftiest 
Old Testament Messianic predictions, namely, Psalm cx. 1 in 
which Messiah as Adhonay sits at Jehovah’s right hand, and 
Daniel vii. 13-14 in which Messiah as the Son of Man comes with 
the clouds of heaven to the Ancient of Days in order to receive 
dominion, glory and a kingdom. Jesus thus unites two passages 
which associate the Messiah in kingly dignity, power and dominion 
with Jehovah and applies them to Himself. One should also 
remember that the Son of Man was our Lord’s favourite self- 
designation ; and that according to the triple tradition, Mark 
xii. 35-7, Matt. xxii. 42-6, Luke xx. 21-44, supported by the oral 
Gospel, Acts ii. 35-7 and the Epistles, 1 Cor. xv. 25, Heb. i. 13, 
Jesus had previously identified the Messiah with the Lord of the 
one hundred and tenth Psalm. 

The content of this great self-affirmation of our Lord, the 
solemnity of the occasion on which it was uttered and the tragic 
consequences which followed justify one in describing this 
particular avowal as being par excellence Jesus’ Greater Confession. 
And according to the exposition offered our Lord in the Greater 
Confession articulately declared: First, His consciousness of 
His own Messiahship ; and, Secondly, the Divine glory under- 
lying that Messiahship. Moreover, the circumstances in which 
Jesus made this declaration indicate, Thirdly, the challenging 
courage of the Greater Confession. I offer, then, for your 


1 Nestle, E., The Greek Testament, p. 131; Moore, Judaism, Il, 336; Perowne, The Psalms, 
II, 292 ; Rawlinson, Mark, p. 222. 
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consideration and appropriation the three thoughts I have 
enumerated. 


I 
First, Fesus affirmed His own Messiahship. 


It is an interesting incidental confirmation of this fact 
that the Saviour is primarily known to secular history as the 
Christ. The three Roman historians that refer to Him within 
a hundred years of His ministry each speak of our Lord as the 
Christ; not one of them gives us His human name Jesus. 
According to Suetonius, Tacitus and Pliny the Younger, the 
Saviour was known to Roman history as the Christ, the Messiah, 
even prior to the time that He was known by His name Jesus. 
The Jewish historian Josephus has to be used with care. But in 
view of the fact that a Jewish scholar like Rabbi Klausner finds a 
genuine testimony of Josephus to Jesus contained in the references 
in the Greek version; and that a Christian scholar, Dr. B. S. 
Easton, finds genuine testimony in the Slavonic Josephus buried 
under the rabbinical interpolations; and that these critically 
sifted testimonies agree that Jesus was crucified for professing to 
be the Messiah we may add Josephus’s testimony that Jesus 
affirmed His Messiahship to similar implications in the Roman 
writers. 

When we come to the Christian records the evidence is 
overwhelming. These records show that the title on the Cross 
Was THE KING OF THE JEws. ‘This was the accusation against Jesus 
and the verdict of the courts which condemned Him (Mark xiv. 
63; xv. 26). These courts found Jesus guilty of having affirmed 
a Messianic kingship. The particular form in which this 
Messianic kingship was written was itself so repulsive to early 
Christianity that it never could have been fabricated by the 
Christians. The Christians would never have forged as a title 
for Jesus, The King of the Jews. All too early that which 
savoured of Judaism became offensive to them. This offence has 
led even Bousset to withdraw his objection to the Gospel testi- 
mony that the superscription over the Cross was The King of 
the Jews. 

Closely connected with the verdict is the charge of Jesus’ 
enemies, “ Jesus said that He was Christ a king”, Luke xxiii. 2 ; 
and “ whosoever making himself a king speaketh against Cesar ”, 
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John xix. 12-15. Nor do Jesus’ friends deny that the accusation 
of His enemies is correct. Indeed, they agree and explicitly 
testify that Jesus is the Christ. Speaking for the twelve, Peter 
confesses, “‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God.” 
Further, these disciples of Jesus declare that Jesus Himself 
answered the question of Pilate, “‘ Art thou the King of the Jews?” 
in the affirmative, Matt. xxvii. 11; Mark xv. 2; Luke xxiii. 3; 
John xviii. 33-8 ; just as He had previously answered the question 
of the High Priest, “ Art thou the Christ ? ” in the affirmative. 
The Christian records show that Jesus affirmed His own Messiah- 
ship, that His friends affirmed His Messiahship, that His enemies 
charged and accused Him of professing Messiahship, and that 
both the Jewish and the Roman courts condemned Him in their 
respective verdicts expressly adjudging Him guilty of teaching 
His own Messiahship. Enemies, friends, the court, His own 
words, declare Jesus guilty of affirming His Messiahship. ‘There 
is here a cohesive and a conclusive unanimity of assent. Not 
a single dissenting voice is raised against this conclusion. In other 
cases where there have been gross miscarriages of justice at least 
some voice, friend, foe, disinterested lover of truth has risen to 
repudiate the error that has been committed. That no voice 
is raised to repel the charge of having affirmed Messiahship is 
strong testimony, indeed, that Jesus did affirm His own 
Messiahship. 

Further, this New Testament testimony stands the test of 
any higher criticism that can be objectively applied. The 
record that Jesus affirmed His Messiahship to the Jewish authori- 
ties is given in each of the Synoptists; while His answer to 
Pilate is preserved in the identical words in Matthew, Mark and 
Luke. Jesus’ affirmation of His Messiahship thus rests on the 
triple tradition, supported in this instance also by John. If 
recourse be taken to formgeschichte, the words of the Greater 
Confession occur in the passion-and-resurrection Predigt which 
is accredited by the “ oral gospel ” as the fundamental element in 
the most primitive form, that is, in evangelistic preaching. 

Moreover, this affirmation of His Messiahship has all the 
marks of intrinsic probability and historical verisimilitude. It 
fits the situation. From the standpoint of Judaism Messiahship 
with certain religious implications was blasphemy; while from 
the Roman point of view Messiahship with certain political 
implications was treason. To profess Messiahship, then, was to 
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throw oneself open to accusation and condemnation by both 
Jewry and Rome. Securing a confession of Messiahship from 
Jesus was, then, a coup de maitre worthy of the traditional Jewish 
acumen. When Jesus confessed His Messiahship He brought 
about His own condemnation by the Jews on a religious charge 
and by the Romans on a political charge. This confession is 
integral to the whole dénouement. It fits the situation. Without 
it the most tragic moment in history is inexplicable. Therefore, 
the whole structure of the story buttresses the truth of our 
contention that Jesus affirmed His own Messiahship. 

But perhaps someone is prone to ask how could Jesus affirm 
His Messiahship when He knew the shadows of death were closing 
in upon Him? Does not Messiahship connote a commission, an 
office, a series of functions, a work to be accomplished ? How 
can one affirm that He is Messiah when He is about todie? “ It 
was of the essence of the definition of Messiahship that the 
holder of the office should achieve His purpose ; a Messiah with 
His work undone was no Messiah at all.”* In answer to this 
objection we point to that particular Messianic affirmation 
which Jesus makes. He is not affirming a temporal, earthly 
kingship. His kingdom is not of this world. Gathering up the 
great lines of a celestial and an eschatological Messiahship Jesus 
wrought them into the confession of His own glory. Jesus 
affirmed that He was that Messiah who could and would accom- 
plish the Messiah’s work in spite of and even by means of death. 
In His death, through His death, beyond the grave reigning at 
the right hand of Jehovah and returning in the clouds of glory 
the Son of Man is the Messiah, the Son of the Blessed God. In 
other words the celestial Messiahship is the only one which fits the 
occasion. The whole of the Greater Confession is part and parcel, 
warp and woof of the structure of the event. No part can be 
dismissed as “liturgical elaboration”. This is life, not liturgy ! 





II 


Second, The Divine Glory underlying the Messiahship which Fesus 
Professed. 


The statement of the intrinsic reality of that particular 
kind of confession which Jesus made also indicates the glory of 


t Easton, B. S., The Christ of the Gospels. 
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His Messiahship. We have seen that the Saviour here weaves 
together four strands of Messianic expectation. He is the 
Christ, the Son of the Blessed, the Lord at the right hand of 
Power, and the Son of Man coming with the clouds of heaven. 
The High Priest addressed to Jesus a challenge to affirm His 
Messiahship in words that would allow the charge of blasphemy 
and so bring about His death. Jesus saw through their trap. 
But with a majestic “1am ” in a context reminiscent of the great 
‘1 AM THAT I AM ” He announces a Messiahship that will use even 
that trap of death for His own eternal redemptive purpose, that 
will reign at the right hand of Power and will ultimately cause 
every eye to behold the dreadful majesty of that Son of Man 
whom they now call a blasphemer. 

In studying the various lines here interwoven we cannot 
isolate each one and then think to get the total effect by adding 
the separated items into a sum. A tremendous amount emerges 
in the combination which was not in the elements. The occasion 
and each of the other several lines of thought furnish the context 
for each line that we study. Everyone is properly seen in the 
light of the whole. At best we can, thea, seek to take up each 
of the four terms in the light thrown on the particular term by 
the presence of the other three. In that way something like the 
total effect may be secured. 

Jesus confesses that He is that Christ whose character is 
further definable as the Son of the Blessed, the exalted Lord and 
the returning Son of Man. This is a distinctly religious concep- 
tion of the Messiahship. It reminds us that Jesus had earlier 
placed Himself in the centre of men’s spiritual interests inviting 
them to come unto Him to find rest for their souls, Matt. xi. 28- 
30. Jesus said of Himself what the rabbis said of the Shekinah, 
‘“* Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am 
I in the midst ”, Matt. xviii. 20. Jesus insisted on a place in 
men’s affections above that they give to the most precious of 
human ties, Matt. x. 37. The same Jesus who taught that men 
should serve only the Lord God, Luke iv. 8, cf. i. 74, declared 
Himself to be the Lord to whom the servants should minister, 
Luke xii. 46. Jesus puts Himself in the place of Jehovah, Hos. ii. 
19, as the Bridegroom of the people of God, Mark ii. 19, for whose 
return every pious heart yearns, Luke xii. 35f., Matt. xxv. rf. 
The description of the Messiahship of the text as a Lordship 
reaching beyond death is a direct bid for that religious trust, 
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prayer and worship which the infant Church addressed to Him. 
A Messiahship that culminates in the coming of the Son of Man 
on the clouds of heaven with power and great glory, Matt. xxiv. 
30, and with the angelic hosts as His very own, Matt. xiii. 41 ; 
xvi. 27, is certainly one with whom men must deal in the ultimates 
of human destiny. That is, the Messiahship which Jesus con- 
fessed is one that lies in the sphere of men’s spiritual relationship 
to God, in those high regions where God touches the soul and 
the soul touches God. This Messiahship, as Dr. Vos has pointed 
out, placed Jesus “ in the centre of the field where the forces of 
religion play ”. And “ the directness and immediacy pertaining 
to every true exercise of religion in the ethereal Christian sense 
render it imperative that He shall Himself belong to the category 
of the divine. Otherwise our communion with God would be 
intercepted and diverted by Him to the impairment or nullifica- 
tion of it as a religious act.”* The Messiahship which lifts itself 
in the Greater Confession is the answer to those deep streams of 
Old Testament prophecy which promised Jehovah Himself as 
the Saviour of His people, Isaiah xliii. 11, 13; Jer. xiv. 8; Hos. 
xiii. 4; Ps. cxxx. 8. Through the Messianic majesty of Jesus we 
catch glimpses of that ever more transcendent glory which we 
have learned to recognize and worship as His Deity. His 
Confession reiterates Jehovah’s: “ Look unto me and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth: for I am God, and there is none 
else.” 

The High Priest evidently added the phrase, “‘ the Son of the 
Blessed ” in order to make an affirmative answer the basis of a 
charge of blasphemy. The Jews regarded the Messiah as the Son 
of God, Ps. ii. 7, Enoch cv. 2, 2 Edr. vii. 28, xiv. 9, in a far higher 
sense than that which inhered in the other kings of David’s line, 
Ps. Ixxxix. 26-7, 2 Sam. vii. 14. Already they had charged 
Jesus with blasphemy in saying God was His Father, thus making 
Himself equal to God, John v. 18; x. 33. And they had on 
another occasion asserted blasphemy when He undertook to 
forgive sins, Mark ii. 7, Matt. ix. 3. Of course, there are differing 
senses in which the vocables, the Son of God, can be and have 
been used. It is altogether evident, however, that when Jesus 
defined the Son of the Blessed as the Messiah, Adhonay at the 
right hand of Jehovah, and the Son of Man coming in a Divine 
theophany He was asserting Deity. The High Priest who was 


1 Vos, The Self-Disclosure of Fesus, p. 27- 
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learned in all the wisdom of the rabbis and who took in the whole 
immediate context so understood Jesus and understood Him 
aright. Either Jesus is God, or He is a blasphemer. On the 
ground of His Greater Confession the High Priest pronounced 
Him a blasphemer; on the ground of the same confession we 
worship Him as our Lord and our God. In the high sense defined 
by the context sonship means identity of nature with the Father, 
sameness of genus and of species, consubstantiality. In an 
earlier saying found both in Matthew xi. 27 and in Luke x. 21, 22 
Jesus had asserted that both the Father and the Son differed 
from all mankind in the mystery of their beings; but that they 
were so alike in the similarity of their beings that they enjoyed 
complete mutual understanding. “They are no mystery to 
each other; rather they know each other fully. Here we have 
a supernatural, divine consciousness, and only if that is present 
is Jesus a mysterious being who can be known only to God.” 
My Father is among the first words on the fresh lips of the twelve- 
year-old child as it is last on the parched lips of the Crucified. 
All the prophets are but as servants, He is the Son and Heir of 
the vineyard which is the theocracy, Matt. xvii. 25 ; Mark xii. rf. 
Buddha was beset with doubts, Mohammed meditated suicide ; 
John the Baptist sent to Jesus for renewed assurance. But 
Jesus brought with Him such a consciousness of His celestial 
origin that He abode in the constant assurance of His Divine Son- 
ship. Even in this hour of His most tragic need He affirmed it 
under oath. 

Jesus not only affirmed the lofty Messiahship presented in 
the High Priest’s question, He heightened that Messianic glory 
by combining with it two additional figures which par excellence 
represented the heavenly Messiah. In His statement that He 
shall be seen sitting at the right-hand of Power, our Lord identifies 
Himself with the Lord (Adhonay) who sits at the right hand of 
Jehovah, until his enemies are made the footstool of His feet, 
Ps. cx. 1. Only three days earlier Jesus had discussed this same 
Scripture with the Pharisees, Matt. xxi. 41-6, Mark xiii. 35-7, 
Luke xx. 41-4, pointed out to them that even King David had 
recognized the Messiah as his Lord. At the beginning of the same 
week Jesus had sent His disciples to ask an ass and a colt because 
He “ the Lord hath need of them ”, Matt. xxi. 3; Mark xi. 3, 
Lukexix.31. Alsoduring passion week in His discourse concerning 
1 Borchert, p. 349. 
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the end of the world Jesus repeatedly represented Himself as 
standing in the position of Lord. In one parable Jesus presented 
Himself as the Lord of the house, Matt. xxix. 42-51, as indeed He 
had done several times in His earlier ministry, Matt. xiii. 24f., 
xx. If., using in these earlier parables the suggestive term ‘ House- 
despot ’. In another passion week parable Jesus portrays Himself 
as the Lord who distributes talents to His bond slaves, Matt. xxv. 
14-30. In the great judgment scene which immediately follows 
this parable Jesus comes as the Son of Man in His glory with all 
the angels, sits as King, and is addressed as the Lord, the final 
arbiter of human destiny. Dr. Borchert finds in another dis- 
course of the same week, Matt. xxiii. 8-10, a hint given by Jesus 
which led the early Christian community to divide the two 
ancient titles of God ‘ Father’ and ‘ Lord’ between God and 
Jesus.* Be that as it may, the words of passion week justify those 
who accept the authority of Jesus in addressing Him as Lord. 
The Christian worship of Jesus as the exalted Lord reaching such 
heights as ‘ the Lord of Glory ’, ‘ Lord of all ’, and ‘ Lord of Lords 
and King of Kings’, is but the acceptance by His followers of 
Jesus’ Greater Confession. When there is definite and repeated 
historical testimony that Jesus ascribed lordship to Himself and 
identified Himself as the Lord of Psalm cx., it is contra-historical 
to declare that this usage arose in a pre-Pauline Gentile Christ- 
ianity concerning which there are no historical documents. It is 
not history to deny a cause historically documented in the interest 
of a cause devoid of historical evidence. In His Greater Con- 
fession Jesus crashed through all human ideologies and inscribed 
His own glory in terms of the Throne of God. Following in His 
train Peter finds the source of the Spirit’s blessing in the Lord at 
the right hand of God, Acts ii. 32-6 ; v. 31, and Paul keeps turning 
the eyes of his converts to the heavenlies where the risen Christ is 
at the right hand of God, Ephesians. 

In the Greater Confession Jesus is not only the Lord in the 
heavens, but also the Son of Man who is to come with the clouds 
of heaven. The repeated references to the Son of Man coming on 
the clouds of a Divine theophany, Matt. xxvi. 64; xxiv. 30, 
cf. xxiv. 27, with power and great glory, Matt. xvi. 27; xxiv. 30, 
with His angels, Matt. xxv. 31; xvi. 27; xiii. 41; coming in His 
Kingdom, Matt. xvi. 28, or coming for the final judgment, 
Matt. xxv. 31, is now having its weight. Critics of all schools 
1 The Original Fesus, p. 352. 
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have come to recognize that the Son of Man is the figure seen in 
Daniel vii. 13 and in the Parables of Enoch. In these passages as 
in the Gospels He is always a super-mundane figure. He pre- 
exists under the pinions of the Lord of spirits and descends out of 
heaven, as is expressly taught in John iii. 13; vi. 62. Dr. Case 
recognizes this when, from his naturalistic point of view, he 
asserts that Jesus could not have identified Himself with the 
Son of Man because the Son of Man is too lofty a figure to be 
identified with a mere man.’ Vos says nothing else in the 
Gospels has so stamped the supernatural and the superhuman 
upon the self-portrayal of Jesus as these parousia Son-of-man 
passages. Dr. Borchert carries the implication still higher 
when in such passages as Matt. xvi. 27; xiii. 41, he finds the 
Son of Man wielding that authority which is the pre-eminent 
mark of Jehovah of hosts.? The Son of Man is to come in the 
glory of His Father and with all the holy angels as His own angels. 
This looks like the possession of the glory of Jehovah and the 
ownership of Jehovah’s hosts. In the text Jesus is certainly 
identifying Himself with the Son of Man. This identification is 
clear in Jesus’ earlier ministry by the repeated references to the 
Son of Man in contexts that betoken His life of humiliation, 
suffering, lowly service, death, and resurrection. Mark viii. 31 ; 
IX. 9, 12, 313; X. 33,453 xxi. 41; Matt. xxvi. 45; John xii. 34. 
It is as definitely indicated here in the Greater Confession by the 
transcendental usage, since, as we have seen, a celestial Messiah- 
ship is the only one which fits the situation. The sign of the 
Son of Man is set as the climax and culmination of human 
history. Maranatha, the Lord Cometh. As our hearts answer 
“even so come, Lord Jesus ”’ let us pause to remember the awful 
solemnity of that coming. From His throne “ these shall go 


away into eternal punishment, but the righteous into eternal 
life.” 


III 
Third, The Challenging Courage of the Greater Confession. 


The circumstances under which Jesus made His great 
affirmation constitute the Greater Confession the most courage- 
ous challenge in all history. Jesus is the proto-martyr of our 


T Case, Fesus—A New Biograpby. 
2 The Original Fesus, p. 26. 
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profession. It was this example of His heroism as well as the 
presence of His Spirit that nerved the Christian martyrs for the 
heroic age of the Church. Amid the faggots and flames Jesus was 
the Leader nerving His own with the fine charm of the courageous. 

When Marshal Ney entered the presence of Napoleon after 
directing that masterful retreat from Moscow the Emperor 
caught him in his arms exclaiming, “ the bravest of the brave ”’. 
But Napoleon was wrong. If you would see the bravest of the 
brave, behold the God-man as He answers the High Priest’s 
question with His Greater Confession. Or if one returns to the 
age of chivalry, Godfrey of Bouillon stands out as the eighteen- 
year-old youth to whom was committed the Imperial standard 
and later the kingdom of Jerusalem. But Godfrey acknowledged 
the inferiority of his own courage to that of his Saviour when he 
declined to wear a crown of gold in the city where Christ had 
worn a crown of thorns. Crowns of gold perish, crowns of roses 
fade, crowns of thorns endure. ‘“ Calvaries and crucifixions take 
deepest hold of humanity—the triumphs of might are transient— 
they pass and are forgotten—the sufferings of right are graven 
deepest on the chronicle of nations.” 

Military courage has ever paid tribute to the superiority of 
moral courage. At the door of the Palace of Worms old General 
Frundsberg, the most illustrious soldier in Germany, clapped 
Luther kindly on the shoulder with these words: “ My poor 
monk! my little monk! thou art on thy way to make a stand as 
I and many of my knights have never done in our toughest 
battles. If thou art sure of the justice of thy cause, then forward 
in the name of God, and be of good courage: God will not 
forsake thee.” But Luther’s Saviour made a confession that 
meant His God would forsake Him and visit upon Him the wrath 
our sins deserved. 

Peter once made a great confession. But now Peter is 
outside warming himself, afraid to enter, a profane denial on 
his cringing lips. Had Peter been present, no doubt he would 
have advised Jesus, “ Lower your colours just a bit to-day, it is 
not expedient to make a full testimony now, await a better 
occasion.” Peter had already furled his own colours. No doubt 
he would like to have lowered Jesus’ a bit. But towering over 
the “ great ” confessor is the Greater Confessor. Jesus did not 
lower His colours. Looking the High Priest full in the eye He 
answered unequivocally in the affirmative. And then upon the 
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lofty heights of the Divine Messiah posited in the question He 
added two additional pictures carrying His Messianic claims 
straight to the throne of God and the judgment bar of eternal 
destiny. Jesus did not flinch. He planted His colours in the 
Throne of the Almighty. 

And just because He did, His words with the Spirit which He 
sends down from Heaven have made the heroes of the ages: 
Stephen and a repentant Peter, Ignatius, Polycarp of Smyrna, 
Justin Martyr, John Huss, Patrick Hamilton, John the Steadfast 
of Saxony and Frederick the Pious of the Palatinate, Andrew 
Melville, William Tindale, Ridley and Latimer, and in the end 
Cranmer, Jean Leclerc, Berquin, Calvin, Antoine Court, John G. 
Paton, John Williams, down to our own Vinson and the 
Stamms. 

It is the challenging courage of that Figure who faces 
Caiaphas that gives us the courage to-day to set up our banners 
in Him alone, and to declare anew our full and sole allegiance to 
“His Word, the statute book of His Kingdom, the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament”. ‘“ Slavery to Christ alone is the 
true and only freedom of the human soul.” 

In the hour of crisis the courage of Peter, the maker of the 
great confession, collapsed. But the Greater Confessor so renewed 
and restored His disciple that a new Peter empowered by the 
Lord proclaimed a faith and a principle that will outlast time. 

“‘ Whether it is right in the sight of God to hearken unto 
you rather than unto God judge ye. . . . We must obey 
God rather than men.” Acts iv. 19; Vv. 29. 

Just a year ago, young men of Westminster, you were 
challenged with these same words. Will you be servants of God 
or servants of men? ‘Twelve months have only made the gravity 
of that issue more apparent. The men of our day heed the 
words of the Lord as little as those of His day heeded the Word 
of God through Isaiah : 

In vain do they worship me, 

Teaching for doctrines the commandments of men (Matt. xv. 9). 
I have no new challenge to offer you. It is my privilege to 
point your eyes to the High Priest of our Profession as He makes 
the confession which sends Him to Calvary. May His Greater 
Confession and the grace of the Holy Spirit endow you with 
that courage which dwells in unfailing measure in Him so that 
you also may witness a good confession. 
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My friends, the Christian faith will live. And to that 
end God will use those who believe and teach it. A bit of the 
ripest philosophy of Dr. B. B. Warfield may be in order here. 
A few weeks before his death Dr. Warfield told his class that the 
masses of the people had the Bible in their hands and that the 
Christian faith would live. He declared that he was not sure 
that the organized churches would continue true to the Word of 
God ; but that if they failed, new churches would come up from 
the people, who now had the Bible in their hands. This true 
Calvinist did not place his ultimate confidence in the empirical 
churches. His oriflamme was the Word of God which liveth and 
abideth for ever. If the Father reveal unto you the glory of the 
Lord Jesus Christ so that a real echo of His Greater Confession 
break from your lips as it did from Peter’s you will each be 
members of that Church against which the gates of hell shall not 
prevail. Receive the revelation of Jesus Christ, rest on His 
saving work, live by His sufficient Word and “ ye are come unto 
mount Zion, and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem and to innumerable hosts of angels, and to the general 
assembly and the Church of the firstborn who are enrolled in 
heaven, and to God the judge of all, and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect and to Jesus the mediator of a new covenant, and 
to the blood of sprinkling that speaketh better things than that 
of Abel.” 

W. Cuitps Rosrnson. 
Columbia Theological Seminary, 
Decatur, Ga. 











THE SCOTTISH COVENANTERS 
I 


Ir may be said, with a great deal of truth, that for the majority 
of people to-day the words “ Covenant ” and “ Covenanters ” 
have no significance, or, at any rate, the least possible. They 
have not, in fact, had much for the present generation ; and by 
those who, writing about Scotland, being neither of native blood 
nor native faith, have not the atmosphere or knowledge which 
should justify their opinions on such matters, they are often 
spoken of as being among the bores of history, scarecrows in the 
fields of Scottish story, clad in the cast-off garments of forgotten 
squabbles. To such, the lonely graves in our moorlands, and the 
grey stones in the grassy kirkyards of the glens speak as if in a lost 
language ; and they are inclined to laugh at the story which it 
tells, because they do not understand. Yet there was a day when 
our own folk were taught, in school and pulpit, what was the rock 
to which Scotland was moored, whereby she rode through the 
heavy storms that assailed her, when the bitter blasts of hate 
and hell and death split her sails, broke her masts, and shook her 
over the verge of mortal dread, near doom, yet could not tear 
her from her anchorage. 

The multiplicit elements of change in mental, moral, social 
and religious life during the past fifty years have largely silted up 
the well of memory. There has been, in this, a spiritual and 
historical impoverishment, and a very definite loss of the sense 
of the presence of God in our daily life, when so much that is 
vital in our history is consigned to the dusty oblivion of the 
lumber-rooms of the soul. 

The result, in regard to the Covenanters, is that if they are 
thought of at all they are considered to have been, for the greater 
part, a rebellious set of narrow-minded bigots, the fag-end of 
the Scottish nation—impelled into difficult and frequently 
tragic situations by gusty prejudices, and lost to all sense of justice 
through unreasonable and unreasoning bias. A motley crowd 
of cobblers, weavers, labourers and such like, who objected to 
instrumental music and the dignity of ordered service, they 
were led and misled by a handful of fanatical preachers, ranting 
the insane enthusiasms of a mentality unbalanced by apocalyptic 
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delusions. Their spiritual arrogance made them intolerant and 
intolerable ; and there had to be dealt out to them such a measure 
of that retribution by which sovereignty, with the refinements 
and culture of a country, must defend itself, as secured the saving 
and passing on of the self-respect of the nation. That makes 
a good well-rounded picture of a period of crisis in Scotland, 
very satisfactory for those whose predilections and shut-eyed 
consideration of fuss, in a busy age like ours, makes them seek for 
summaries that conform with those prejudices of theirs which 
they call taste. 

It is right, therefore, that there should be some consideration 
given to the sources and impulses and provocations that became 
charged with inevitableness, holding up all sorts and conditions 
of men and women in Scotland to encounter and endure, without 
grumbling, outcasting, hunger, nakedness, and anguish, and to 
look death in the face without faltering or fear, giving before 
their fellows and high heaven their testimony to the victory- 
secret of the Crown-rights of Jesus Christ. We who enjoy in 
ease what cost pain and martyrdom to secure, in days before our 
day, are apt to think neither of the struggle, nor of the worth of 
what inspired it or what it won, and too little of the stubborn 
inflexibleness of character which made its purchase sure, through 
refusal to be patient of oppression, and polite to the devil when he 
was let loose in Scotland. 

The idea of a Covenant was a plain thing of common sense. 
It was natural that, in great movements, involving the risk not 
only of peril but also of treachery, it should be necessary to have 
in plain words a statement of the purpose of the combination and 
the justification of it: and that all who were ready to stake 
their lives and possessions for its sake should sign their names 
to it, as before God, The writing of one’s name on a solemn 
pledge was not far remote from inscribing it on one’s conscience ; 
though there were periods, perhaps, when some who had done 
this were apt to slip on the edge of their honour if tempted by 
political or material advantage. 

There is not, in life, such a thing as spontaneous combustion. 
Every conflagration in a human soul has had a slow kindling 
somewhere. So, the life-motive of the Covenants in Scotland 
had a long background. The movement had its roots in the 
fifteenth century, when came the stirring of the sense of person- 
ality ; the renascence of a man’s soul; the sudden or slowly 
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gradual acquaintance of a man with himself; the feeling of his 
right to a place in the thought of God ; and, in a special degree, 
the opening of a wide perspective in which to learn the significance 
of thought and judgment. Men were moved to seek for them- 
selves direct knowledge of the Scriptures, and the truths of the 
Christian religion ; and that gave an impetus which did not die. 
It is true that not everybody was fit for all that, but the teaching 
of the truth, liberated by Holy Writ, opened by the vernacular, 
was an indomitable influence on the movements that followed. 
The burnings of the first witnesses only intensified enquiry. 
The flame of martyrs’ fires has always deepened and sanctified 
the wonder of the Holy page. Scotland rubbed her eyes, 
clearing them from the smoke, that she might see to write her 
name on her pledge to God ; and the power of it passed, ineradi- 
cably, into the nation’s heart, and made her witnesses steadfast. 


II 


The story of the struggles of the Scottish nation for the 
freedom of her faith is a long one—too long for the limits of an 
article. Details of it and of the cruel perversions of law which 
made them inevitable, must be read in any reputable history, 
and in the State papers. Throughout it all it must be kept in 
mind that the Reformation in Scotland had been accomplished 
by presbyters, and that prelacy, being the pet implement of the 
kings, about whom were strong and justifiable suspicion of papal 
contacts—to put it mildly—was under the same dread as Rome 
herself. It was distasteful to the great mass of the Scottish 
nation, and, through the unparalleled cruelty of its enforcement, 
it became a thing of horror to them. 

The measures by which the Presbyterian clergy were driven 
from their parishes into the wilds, rather than submit to the 
Erastian imposition of rites, ceremonies, and forms of church 
government that were alien to the people of all classes and con- 
trary to established law and usage, along with the record of 
multiplicit “ swing-swang”’ of statutes, and the march and 
counter-march of events through hope and despair, defeat and 
victory, fill a large and very vitally important space in the 
life-history of our land. That the nation was on the side of 
the Covenants is clear, for the documents were signed by mul- 
titudes all over the country ; and when the preachers, in their 
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hundreds, were outlawed and went into the desert, the people 
followed them for worship and the sacraments, remaining 
faithful in the face of oppressions and cruel persecutions. There 
can be no better test than that. 

The general statement as to the social quality, or rather 
the want of it in the modern sense, of the Covenanters is not 
supported by facts. The Covenants were signed and supported 
by peasant, laird, lord and baron, servant maid and lady. 

To assert that they were obstinate is not so true as to say 
that they were staunch in their convictions. Obstinacy will go 
a great length, but it will not go all the way through the Valley 
of the Shadow for argument’s sake. 

The people of the Covenant believed, to the very root of 
their being, that what they did believe was sacredly vital as their 
very souls; and they were ready to die, and did die in their 
thousands, rather than surrender to what they believed to be 
wrong. That belongs to a far nobler field than obstinacy or 
contumacy. To-day, unfortunately for the settlement of the 
world, we live in a time when Compromise is lord : but in the field 
of vital principles compromise is surrender and betrayal. The 
deepest things of faith are looked upon as controversial, and 
therefore not for polite society. To be true to the beatitudes 
is to become wearisome. Yet indifference, mistaken for broad- 
mindedness, may be satisfactory to Gallio, but never to the man 
who values truth and believes that he is responsible to God for 
the conservation of it. The Covenanter’s faith could neither 
surrender nor equivocate. Conscience lifted his resistance to 
the level of a stately majesty which could rebuke his oppressors. 

Perhaps it is most frequently said that the Covenanters 
were intolerant of the religion of others. But it is at least 
arresting when the slayer complains of the intolerance and 
impatience of the slain. ‘There is a good Scots proverb that some 
people are always topmost, and are always crying ‘“ Murder!” 
To hear Dalzell, Middleton, Sharp, Claverhouse or Bluidy 
Mackenzie cooing for toleration and pleading for it with thumb- 
screws and the boots, would make either angels or devils laugh—I 
am not sure which! Were these implements of torture, the 
scaffold, the dungeons of the Bass, the filthy cavern of Dunottar, 
the stake of drowning in the Solway waters, the agony, exile, 
death and ruin of some 18,000 people, the marks of tolerance, 
broad-mindedness and genial tenderness of heart towards 
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differences of opinion? If so, may God preserve us from 
the brotherly love of those who used them in a friendly 
argument ! 

As for their ignorance, what they left remains as the product 
of minds which sought divine truth in the higher paths of 
knowledge, guided by the lamp of revelation, at its fullest, in 
Holy Writ. They were, in their literature and theology, 
Bible-Christians : and I am not aware of any other kind of real 
Christian, by divine right. 

One does not quite know under what category falls the 
charge we sometimes hear—of quite recent origin—that the 
Church in Scotland in the seventeenth century neglected art. 
We can only wonder at the amount of knowledge or ignorance 
that can actually make such a statement. For the Church was 
very busy studying and exercising the higher art of living and 
dying for her faith; and she had no leisure for painters and 
decorators. It is always worth while to read a little of the 
history of a period before writing about it. 

We hear also a great deal about the cruelty of the Covenan- 
ters to Montrose. But that had really behind it jealousies of 
clan and politics, from which Montrose himself was not free. 
We could not expect him to be. A hero, even, does not cut 
himself adrift from his humanity. 

One must always remember that Montrose himself chose 
the arbitrament of war, with its risks and issues. 

It is always said that his only fault was his loyalty to the 
king. Even if it were, it was loyalty to a king who was in the 
wrong, who, mal-educated by his father, could not believe or 
understand that anybody might or could dare to differ from him. 
Montrose’s motto, “ The king at any cost ” meant simply “ the 
king right or wrong”. And he fought, first, for a stubborn fool ; 
and, last, for a two-faced Autolycus who cared not what price 
his victim paid for his devotion, but was ready, when he remem- 
bered, in security, to arrange a fine funeral for the weather- 
bleached fragments of the brave man’s limbs gathered from the 
spikes of shame, where they had been beaten by the wind and 
rain. Such a policy was sure to end, if successful, in absolutism, 
dictatorship, misery of red anarchy and violence. 

The scheme of the Covenanters was safer, though they did 
not plan for self. ‘They believed in a monarchy sanctioned by 
Christian sanity—not egocentric nor mega-cephalic,—with 
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conviction not that it is all the world but that it shares, royally, 
citizenship in the realm. That policy led to sane parliamentary 
constitutional government, the palladium of national liberty. 

It is also to be remembered that Montrose had the open aid 
of papist allies; and he had the backing of Romanists in other 
ways. It was not therefore wonderful that he was not looked 
upon with favour, and that his desertion from the Covenanters 
was a strong ground of deep mistrust and suspicion. He was 
a man to whom his king behaved treacherously, and whom 
a friend betrayed. So he tasted the deepest bitterness the soul 
can know, in his defeat and doom. 

Scotland, in her Church, suffered oppression from 1662 to 
1688 ; but the period from 1684 was specially designated “ The 
Killing Time ”, a name which amply and aptly commemorates 
her agony, probably unparalleled in history, on behalf of a faith 
which, for the purposes of tyranny and avarice, had been declared 
treason. We cultivate a false magnanimity and monocled 
superiority by snarling or chuckling at the fools and churls who 
had no more sense than to give their bodies to the gallows and 
the rack for Christ’s sake in Scotland! But memory that has 
only ingratitude for its creed has no immortality. Truth comes 
back again some day on the tide, along the shore. 


III 


The crucial error of the kings, provocative of oppositions, 
lay in their attempt to impose their own personal predilections 
on the people; and, from the point of view of their English 
geographical position, ignoring Scotland, as a nation in possession 
of her own entity, free, with a parliament, law courts, church, 
and constitutional rights. 

The obsession of absolutism became as possessive as personal 
identity: and, in its full exercise, as pagan as the idea of the 
divinity of a Roman emperor—and as fatal as a plague. 

If the man on the throne be God-sent, he must do the will 
of Him that sent him: and no honest man can say that the 
Stuart dynasty were proofs of their claim. Their written acts 
and proclamations, their attitude towards their pledges and 
promises, the general suspicion that hung above their practice 
and their creed, made them a peril to any thinking community, 
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conscious of having reason and a conscience. Every patient 
soul had at length to vindicate its right to live. 

The only absolute authority recognized by Protestantism 
was the authority of the Word of God, in Holy Writ. In 
Scotland, by national agreement, the Pope was displaced by the 
Church, wide-awakened as by a new revelation, democratic in 
government, simple in worship, based on the New Testament— 
the Kingdom of God in life and practice free. 

The post-Reformation Stuarts made themselves not only 
popes but gods: and the curse of Herod fell upon them. What 
the Covenanters felt was that the only divine right was righteous- 
ness and the exercise of it. It is where God is, and it guides 
everyone who truly seeks Him. He who bears in his body the 
marks of Christ knows that he has it. Not to man, but to God, 
the only Absolute, is he answerable for the conviction of his soul. 
That opened the starry avenues wide for the man in the Bass, 
or in the chamber of torture and dismay, or climbing the ladder 
of the gallows before the crowd that came to see him die for 
Christ. 

James VI played with both Protestants and Catholics, 
changing his coat for each without changing his mind for either, 
and false to both, because he thought he never could be wrong. 
To the Scottish Presbyterians he was doubly false, because he 
knew that they saw through him—a thing that a man like him 
never can forgive. 

His son, Charles I, obstinate, self-willed, and as self-centred 
as his father, with little knowledge of human nature, foolishly 
led astray by flattering time-servers, roused Scotland and 
provoked the National Covenant, which justified its title, in 
protest against the attempt to thrust Anglicanism upon the 
Scottish Church. He went forward, learning nothing, following 
the ignis fatuus of the Infallible and Omnipotent Sovereign Ego, 
till he found himself walking in blood to anarchy and death. 

Charles II went even further, for he seldom thought of 








keeping his word tomanor woman. His first Scottish Parliament, ~ -} 


suitably called “The Drunken Parliament ”, swept everything 
that had been law between 1638 and 1650 into one heap, and 
labelled it “Treason”. It reiterated the dogma of royal 
supremacy in all causes, framed an Oath of Allegiance upon 
it, and resumed persecutions. Charles was, of course, a libertine, 
but he was also a traitor to his country. In May 1670, at Dover, 
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while ostensibly undertaking to help Louis XIV in war with 
Holland and the Dutch Netherlands, he handed himself secretly 
over for a subsidy of £250,000 a year from France, to aid Louis 
in his schemes for the overthrow of Protestantism, and was also 
to receive 6,000 French troops in order to crush any rebellion 
in England which might arise when as a convert himself he began 
to restore Catholicism there. This last clause was kept secret, 
and a copy of the treaty, without it, handed to his ministers. 
For the last ten years of his reign he was actually in receipt of 
a pension from France, a bad investment, for it was for the lease 
of his conscience, and he had none. He could not by nature 
bear the honest faith of the Covenanter. 

James VII was strong only in cruelty, and neither in honour 
nor humanity worthy of consideration as a man, still less as a king, 
subordinating everything to his great obsession of overthrowing 
Protestantism—the only thing in which he was honest. 

These men on the throne had no fundamental knowledge of 
the real meaning of their office. They broke most solemn 
pledges. They ignored the courts of the realm. They made 
themselves a curse to Scotland by their cruelty and perfidy. 
They instituted, as a supplement to the torture theatre, a system 
of oppression whereby bloody murder, rapine, and every form of 
brutality was let loose upon the people, at the sword-point of 
a dissolute soldiery, with a subtle method of extortion of fines for 
not attending the ministrations of the curates, for clinging to 
their own clergy, for sheltering or giving food or drink, or even 
speaking to their own folk, outcast for their faith. Even to have, 
at family prayers, five people besides the family, was constituted 
a crime. But the acme of all was reached when in April 1685 
any person who preached at a conventicle, either in a house or 
in the fields, or any who was present at a conventicle as a hearer, 
in the fields, was to be punished with death and confiscation of 
goods. There was, in general, no trouble about a trial. A shot 
by the roadside, or on the moor, or anywhere, settled the matter. 
There can be no defence of that. God and man are bound to 
get busy against it. 

The fines and estates, forfeited on the most flimsy excuse, 
went to Claverhouse and the rest. No wonder they were busy, 
and enjoyed their work. 

It is somewhat of a fashion to say with a snigger that the 
Reformation owed its initiation and success to the greed of the 
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barons after the property of the Church. But nobody thinks 
of saying that the royalists in the seventeenth century achieved 
this trampling oppression of Scotland for lust of greed of gain 
rather than from loyalty to a high ideal and a sacred cause. 
Yet it would be truer, and the later movement had within it 
the element of uniquely sinister callousness and cruel murder. 

Even loyalty, rooted in religion, had to see at last the untrust- 
worthiness and cruelty of the dynasty, and to open the door 
through which it staggered forth to the destiny it had played 
and paid for. It was not the Covenanters who drove them out. 
They builded themselves out with treacheries and cruelties, and 
they had no standing-ground left even in the respect of their 
best subjects. 

James VI was quite fit to initiate torture, but James VII 
loved it. So the Covenanter had not only to bear the anguish 
of suffering under the mallet that drove the wedges in the Boot 
home until the marrow gushed, apart from or in conjunction 
with the new and effective machine called the thumbekins, as 
the Order in Council describes it, but they had also to endure 
the added insult of the presence of the bigot James and, in his 
time, the apostate Sharp, gloating over their sufferings. 

The end of Sharp, and others like him, carries with it neither 
astonishment nor sorrow. He bought his doom with the last 
penny of its price. It was impossible—indeed it would have 
been almost unfair to himself—that he should escape it. He had 
chosen the part of Judas, and he got his pieces of silver paid fully 
into his hand. His own letter of May 21st, 1661, to Middleton, 
proves that. He was largely responsible for the hell of agony 
through which Scotland was dragged in his day, and after his 
removal. The torture of the poor brave creatures who were his 
countrymen and whose faith had been his till he found a profitable 
market for his betrayal of it, was largely his devising. A renegade 
always hates the cradle he was rocked in. 

In Mitchell’s case the Records of the Council prove that in 
his keenness to send the poor torture-broken wretch to death, 
he and the other members of the Court perjured themselves on 
oath, a terrible thing for an established Court of the realm. 

The wonder is that he was allowed to live so long, for he 
drove Scotland mad by oppression and murder. The pity is that 
the act of judgment and justice, falling, by its method, into the 
category of murder, gave the persecutors a plea for multiplying 
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and intensifying the agonies of the people. At the same time it 
added the interest of tragedy, and an atmosphere of pseudo- 
martyrdom to one whose name, otherwise, could have had 
nothing to redeem it from the obloquy which was its right. We 
must remember, for the Covenanters, that the act arose from 
no long cool preparation, but through the suggestion of a 
moment’s chance, like fate emergent. 

The accentuated tragedy was that there could in Scotland 
be no redress except by the resolute appeal to arms; and the 
Covenanter, with a pitifully pathetic loyalty, clung, even in his 
sufferings, to kingship, till he could cling no longer, when his 
grip slipped in blood of royal perfidy. 

At the Revolution the Scottish Convention spoke out 
straightforwardly. They resolved that “ James the Seventh, 
being a professed Papist, did assume the royal power, and acted 
as king, without ever taking the oath required by law. . . 
whereby he forfaulted the right to the crown, and the throne 
became vacant.” They also closed the succession henceforward 
against Papists, abolished episcopacy in Scotland, and bestowed 
the Crown on William and Mary. 

In regard to the Church, there might have been some 
hesitation at the Revolution, but no authority would have dared 
to propose that the ecclesiastical system which had stained itself 
so deeply in the blood of the people should be established in 
Scotland. It had been the weapon of absolutism, and was 
identified by the Scottish folk with the bloodiest persecution and 
oppression known, probably since the days of Nero. 

We owe to the true and brave, whose devotion to Christ 
made them fear neither king nor bishop, agony nor death, a 
gratitude inexpressible. They were in the true apostolic 
succession from the Reformation. Their endurance brought 
not only the free constitution under which we live to-day, but 
even almost in our own time gave some of our people the strength 
for sacrifice for conscience’ sake, more than once. Would that we 
had among us still, more of the stuff that made them what they 
were ! 

Laucutan MacLean Watt. 
Lochcarron, Scotland. 











THE BIBLE IN SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
SCOTLAND 


I 


Tue attitude of seventeenth century Scotland to the Bible was 
that of Calvin and Knox. The Scriptures must be “ believed 
to have come from heaven ” (according to Calvin) “ as directly 
as if God had been heard giving utterance tothem.” “ Scripture 
bears upon the face of it as clear evidence of its truth as white 
and black do of their colour.” “ Our conviction of the truth of 
Scripture must be derived from . . . the secret testimony 
of the Spirit.” Scripture is inerrant, uniformly authoritative, 
sufficient and self-interpreting. 

Perhaps Calvin’s theory of the Bible scarcely in all respects 
covers his practice. He takes a good deal of freedom as an inter- 
preter in his Commentaries. But all his treatment of Scripture 
is governed by the fundamental conviction that it is the Word 
of God and therefore preaches Christ crucified from the first page 
to the last and is to be read in that light. 

John Knox took quite the same general view and his Reforma- 
tion plans for Scotland, doctrinal, liturgical, governmental and 
social, were put forward on the understanding that they were 
strictly Scriptural. The Preface to the Scots Confession and the 
First Book of Discipline make this sufficiently plain. Knox’s 
words to two Queens state his position forcibly. To Mary of 
Scots he declared that “‘ the Word of God is plain in the self and 
yf thair appear any obscuritie in one place the Holy Ghost, which 
is never contrarious to himself, explains the same more clearlie 
in other places, so that thair can remane no doubt, but unto such 
as obstinatlie remaine ignorant.” And to Elizabeth of England ° 
he stated his policy that “ whatsoever He approveth by his 
Eternal Word that shalbe approved and whatsoever he dampneth 
shalbe condemned, thogh all men on earth wold hazard the 
justification of the sam.” 

The Westminster Confession begins from Revelation. Its 
opening chapter is “ Of the Holy Scripture ”, and teaches that 
God is the author of Scripture ; it is infallibly true; the whole 
counsel of God is there available; the leading of the Spirit is 
388 
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necessary to interpretation but there are matters with regard to 
which prudence may be a guide ; the Hebrew and Greek originals 
were immediately inspired by God ; Scripture is self-interpreting. 
An important and cautious paragraph states: “ All things in 
Scripture are not alike plain in themselves, nor alike clear unto 
all; yet those things which are necessary to be known, believed 
and observed for Salvation are so clearly propounded and opened 
in some place of Scripture or another, that not only the learned 
but the unlearned, in due use of the ordinary means, may attain 
unto a sufficient understanding of them.” The section of the 
Confession which deals with the Bible has been very warmly 
praised by men of such different schools as Philip Schaff and 
Dean Stanley. No other view made itself evident in seventeenth 
century Scotland. 

The translation normally used was that of Geneva. A 
special edition of this was issued in 1579 by Bassandyne of 
Edinburgh, and its sale was promoted by Privy Council order, 
while the magistrates of Edinburgh vigorously assisted, taking 
steps that all “ substantious houshalderis ” have a Bible at home. 
In 1600 the Glasgow authorities were searching out those who 
neglected to buy Bibles. Similar versions printed abroad were 
available. And then in 1610 Hart at Edinburgh produced 
another Geneva Bible containing some modifications in the New 
Testament translation. This edition was recommended by the 
Synod of Fife in the following year. Aberdeen Session noted in 
1613 that a copy of Hart’s version had just been bequeathed to 
the Town, and commented that “ both the Kirks have two 
Bibles of the same print ”’. 

The Geneva Bible was thus in use even after the Authorized 
Version made its appearance. Bishop Abernethy of Caithness 
in his Physick for the Soul (1615); Bishop Cowper of Galloway 
in his various Works (1611, etc.); Dr. William Guild in his 
Moses Unvailed (1620); J. Weemse in his Portraiture of the 
Image of God in Man (1627), all used one of the earlier versions. 
At the Glasgow Assembly of 1638 Alexander Henderson quoted 
his text according to the Geneva version. The Geneva Bible 
continued here and there to be read in churches, as for example 
at Crail till the late eighteenth century. The Session at Yester 
(near Haddington) in 1673 sold “‘ an old Church Bible of the old 
translation which was now of no use for the service of the Church.” 
Anstruther-Easter in 1717 still had “ an old large Bible in folio 
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of the old translation wanting a cover on the one side.” Peden 
the prophet used a Geneva Bible in the pulpit. 

In 1601 the Assembly had proposed that “ sundry errors ” 
in this translation should be amended, and this feeling no doubt 
contributed to the production of the Authorized Version of 1611. 
The first Scottish edition of this was printed by Young of 
Edinburgh in 1633, but the Authorized Version did not receive 
any official authorization from the Church of Scotland. Bal- 
canquhal’s Large Declaration (1639) speaks of copies of this version 
printed at Antwerp with plates illustrating some of the stories, 
which had found their way into Scotland and caused some 
indignation, the King being responsible for all permission to 
print Bibles and this being thought a deliberate attempt to 
irritate Scottish opinion by Romish pictures. Johnston of 
Warriston in his Diary alludes to the same illustrated Bible. John 
Forbes of Corse in his Spiritual Exercises tells how as he sat in 
Oldmachar Kirk the leaves of his Bible fell over of themselves 
to a helpful passage, and he states that his copy was of “ the late 
English translation”. The wording of any of these versions was 
more in line with the familiar language of the time than it is 
with ours, and this must have brought the Bible near to everyday 
life and thinking. But the clergy were equally familiar with 
Latin ; and we find John Forbes making use of the Vulgate in 
his translation of his father’s Works and reciting the Psalms in 
George Buchanan’s Latin as he walked in the fields. 


II 


It is very noticeable that many of the seventeenth century 
writers are not particular to quote the words of Scripture exactly. 
Perhaps they were accustomed to different versions. Perhaps 
they were influenced by their constant reading of Latin and 
consequent familiarity with Latin translations. Most probably 
they were trusting a good deal to memory. Samuel Rutherford’s 
Covenant of Life Opened (1655), R. Fleming’s Fulfilling of Scripture 
(1669), Patrick Gillespie’s Ark of the Covenant (1677) have many 
loose quotations. Hew Binning in his Sermons (1670, etc.) is 
very often careless and inaccurate. Clearly there was no worship 
of the letter. David Dickson in his Matthew says: “ Scripture 
consisteth not in letters or syllables, but in sense and meaning, 
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for in citations of Scripture here and elsewhere the evangelists 
stand not for words, but rest upon the sense.” 

The First Book of Discipline declared it “a thing most 
expedient and necessary that every Kirk have the Bible in 
English and that the people be commanded to convene and heare 
the plaine reading and interpretation of the Scripture”. In 
1604 Aberdeen Session ordained that “all men and wemen in 
this burgh quha can read and ar of famous report and habilitie 
sall hawe bybles and psalme buikes of thair awin and sall bring 
the same with thame to thair paroche kirkis, thairon to reid and 
prais God, conforme to the Actes of Parliament maid thairanent.” 
Turriff Presbytery in 1649 still found it necessary to frame a rule 
that “ every family have a bible and a psalm book who are able 
to buy them and can read.” ‘The Kirk Session of Ceres (Fife) 
was concerned with the same matter at this time, deciding to 
help the poor to buy Bibles, and being satisfied afterwards upon 
enquiry that there were in the parish “no families wanting bibles”’. 
Dunfermline Session minutes of 1647 show how occasionally they 
supplied poor children with Bibles. It is not surprising that 
Kirkton in his credulous generalizing should declare that before 
1660 “ every family almost had a bible, yea, in most of the 
countrey, all the children of age could read the scriptures and 
were provided of bibles, either by the parents or their 
ministers.” 

The Episcopalians were also interested in the private use of 
the Bible. Thus in 1664 it was represented to the Synod of Moray 
by the Sheriff that the King “ had ordained all families wher 
ther were any that could read should at the least have on bible 
for acquainting thes in the familie with the Scripture.” The 
Synod welcomed the instruction and commended it to the notice 
of all ministers. The situation in Scotland at this time seems 
to have been different from what it was in Germany, for we read 
that in 1686 a copy of the Bible could not be found in any 
bookshop in Leipsic. Scottish Christians prized their Bibles 
very highly, and amongst the most treasured relics of the Coven- 
anting days are the Bibles which were once the close companions 
of Peden, Donald Cargill, Captain Paton and William Gordon of 
Earlstoun. 

We have to remember, however, that education in seven- 
teenth century Scotland was not particularly widespread. 
A minute of the Session of Logie (in Mar) of date 1597 tells us 
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that none of the elders could write. A considerable proportion 
of the country parishes in Scotland had no properly organized 
school before 1696 and some not even then, while, even where 
there was a schoolmaster, accommodation and payment were 
miserable, whole districts of the parish were unprovided, and the 
Session found it difficult to persuade people to send their children. 
In any minute book to the end of the century will be found 
depositions by persons who declared on oath that they could not 
write. And the arrangements made for having the Bible read 
to people take this state of affairs for granted. In 1643 the 
minister of Grange reported that he had signed the Solemn 
League and Covenant and that thirty-three of the congregation 
had signed it with their own hands and about two hundred with 
the clerk’s hands. That indicates something as to the number 
who had been to school. At school the Bible had indeed a very 
special place, being the chief text book. This comes out clearly 
even so late as the New Statistical Account. 

The Synod of Fife in April 1611 ordained every Church to 
have “ ane commoune Byble ”; but enquiry some months later 
revealed that at least Uphall, Falkland, Port-on-Craig, Kilmany 
and Abdie had none; and the September Synod had to re- 
emphasize the order. The Synod of Aberdeen issued a similar 
instruction at this time. In 1617 it was reported that every 
Kirk in Ellon Presbytery was duly provided with a Bible, but in 
fact Slains had none in 1620. In the neighbouring Presbytery 
of Deer Peterhead in this same year had to be required to procure 
“ ane Kirk Byble and ane commond Psalme Buik ”. 


III 


From an early date readers had been in the habit of reciting 
the liturgical prayers and reading Scripture between the second 
and third bells before the minister entered the church. The 
well-known descriptions of seventeenth century services by 
Cowper, Brereton and Alexander Henderson all mention this. 
At Rathen in 1614 the Presbytery was informed that unfortunately 
there was “ only teaching on the sabbothe befoir noune without 
reading throw want of ane reidder”. The position would 
usually be occupied by the schoolmaster who would also be 
session clerk and precentor. We hear of readers’ lecterns in both 


kirks in Aberdeen in 1620. An entry in the records of the Synod _. 
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of Fife in October 1624 is interesting: “ Because of the gryt 
benefit and instruction quhilk may redound be reading of the 
scriptures in publict audience of the people, it was recommendit 
to the brethren present graivelie to advyse against the nixt 
Synod how the sam may be done most commodiouslie in such 
congregations quhair their is no ordinar readers, be the ministers 
themselfs, and that in the interim such brethren as may con- 
veniently do it themselfs sal put the sam in practise and read sum 
chapters befoir sermon evrie Saboth.” 

Scripture was further read at the daily morning and evening 
prayers which were held in town parishes before 1638 and 
continued in some places even later. John Forbes of Corse in his 
Spiritual Exercises mentions on a number of occasions the 
passages he had heard read at such services at Oldmachar. Most 
parishes had also their weekday service, though these were not 
generally well attended. Even in r641 the reader was still at his 
post at Oldmachar. The Session in that year gave him instruc- 
tions to “ begin his reading precisely at the end of the second 
bell, and then to read a chapter and thereafter to sing two verses 
of a psalm and immediately thereafter the catechesis to be said 
and then the said Alex. to read till the minister come to the 
pulpit and when the minister is entered the pulpit, then to pro- 
claim the banns of marriage.” 

The Westminster Directory dispensed with readers but 
made the reading of the Word a regular part of the public worship 
and committed it to the minister, recommending that one 
chapter of the Old and of the New Testament might be read at 
each service, the books of the Bible to be read in order, except 
that certain books such as Psalms as specially for edification 
might be more often chosen. The people were encouraged to 
possess a Bible of their own and to read it. 

The Directory was strictly enforced upon the Church. 
At the Synod of Moray in 1646 the various Presbyteries made 
report that practically everyone was using it. 

Forgue (Banffshire) was found to be without a kirk Bible in 
1654, and the minister declined to obtain one, as there was no 
money available and because “ it was not thought needfull for 
the present to have a Church byble as before when there were 
readers in churches, for ther is nothing read publicklie but by the 
minister and the minister has a Byble of his own.” The minister 
at Slains (Aberdeenshire) bought a new Church Bible about 
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1642, but it was found to contain the English service and the 
Presbytery ordered him to have this taken out “ to tak away all 
occasione of offence”. Alvah was proposing to buy a new Kirk 
Bible in 1642 because the old was “ riven and worne”. When 
the Presbytery visited Drumblade in 1643 and 1644 there was 
still no Church Bible there. Anstruther-Wester in 1651 had to 
pay someone “ for drying ye ould bybell which was cast in ye sea 
be ye Inglis qn ye town was plundered ”’. 

The Lecture was introduced at this period. Wodrow’s 
account is the best we have. “Some time after the year 1638 
at Edinburgh and in other touns the scripture was read in the 
Churches, two or three chapters, by the reader either with the 
prayers that was then ordinary, twice or at least once a day in 
the old church of Edinburgh. At lenth it came to be objected 
by some ministers that it was not so proper that the reading 
the scripture, which was an act of publick worship, should be gone 
about by one who was not a church officer. So the six ministers 
of Edinburgh agreed among themselves to divide the week among 
them ; and by turns through the week to explain the scripture, 
and give some short notes on it when they read it, and reading 
and explication and prayers wer all to be confined to an hour. 
Thus they continued for some years, and at lenth finding it a 
more considerable work than at first they reconed it and it lying 
heavy on some who stayed closs in toun when others wer oblidged 
to be abroad, it was brought to three days in the week; and at 
lenth it fell in disuse and lectures on the sabbath fornoon came in 
the room of it.” 

From Presbytery records we find that at King Edward 
(Aberdeenshire) in June 1648 there was “lecture and sermon 
before and afternoon with psalms”, and at Forgue in 1649 a 
lecture before noon in the Psalms and a sermon of Revelation iii., 
and afternoon a sermon on Exodus xx. The minister of Aber- 
chirder (Banffshire) in 1651 reported that he lectured “ half 
an hour’s space and above ” before his morning sermon every 


Sunday. At Kinnoir (now Huntly) the minister in 1654 had © 


a lecture and a sermon, the former continuing an hour, and the 
latter two hours. In 1647 the Synod of Moray in the interests 
of uniformity had advised that the lecture should occupy half 
an hour. 

Family worship was a strong point with the Covenanters. 
In 1648 a special effort was made to encourage the exercise and 
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books of devotion were distributed by elders. The minutes of 
the Presbytery of Cupar state the number of copies which the 
various parishes will require. At Alves (Elgin) in 1659 “‘the 
Session find it expedient that the minister visit the families along 
with the elders of the district to enquire if familie dutie be 
performed especiallie on the Lord’s day and also on weekdays ”’. 
Elders in particular were expected to be strict in their own 
observance of this duty. The Bible and the Psalms must have 
been made very familiar by its practice. 


IV 


With the Restoration readers were re-introduced. Some 
churches had to be provided again with Bibles. At Oldmachar 
in 1661 the Session delivered the Kirk Bible to the bookbinder 
so that the reading might begin again. It was actually resumed 
on July 21st “ according to the appoyntment of the provinciell 
assemblie ”. Newhills (Aberdeenshire) in 1662 bought “ a bible 
in folio of the new translation with the psalms bound in the end 
of it”. At Aberdour (Fife) the Session record in 1668 that 
they have “ several times before been thinking how they might 
attain to a Kirk Bible”. A special collection was taken and was 
so satisfactory that they were enabled to purchase one for 
£18 18s. Scots. Kirkcaldy Session minutes in 1674 state that 
“the new kirk Bible which Thomas Whyte was commissionate 
to buy according to the will of the defunct Mr. David Pearson 
who left money for that effect is come home and pleases the 
session very well”. In 1678 Newmachar (Aberdeenshire) 
procured a large Kirk Bible which cost £14 Scots, “ there being 
never any kirk bible here before”. Monymusk Session in the 
following year “ considering that there is no church bible” 
bought one in Aberdeen for £15 6s. 8d. Scots, and this Bible is 
still extant. At Dunfermline there is an entry in 1683 with 
regard to “ a new great byble for the use of this kirk from Andro 
Simson clerk who brot ye same out of Holland, the pryce ghrof 
being 50 mks”: which sum the Session paid. Cullen Session in 
1703 was charged: “ for a calf’s skinn to be a cover to ye kirk 
bible 7s ; for dressing ye skinn bought to cover ye kirk bible and 
alm’d Leither to fasten ye cover to ye brods, and for sowing 
therof 10s; for keepers to ye clasps, brass nails, putting on ye 
stoods and gluing loose leaves 14s.” 
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Henry Scougall when he went to be minister at Auchterless 
in 1673 abandoned the custom of entering the church only at 
the third bell, ‘“‘ thinking it very unfit that the invocation of 
Almighty God, the reading some portions of the holy scriptures, 
making a confession of our Christian faith and rehearsing the ten 
commandments should be looked upon only as a preludium for 
ushering in the people to the church and the minister to the 
pulpit.” In the same spirit the Synod of Aberdeen in 1684 
recommended ministers to be present at and countenance the 
reading of Scripture in their churches before sermon to encourage 
the people to attend. 

The Lecture was generally abandoned in the Restoration 
period. The Privy Council in 1670 forbade the practice and 
took steps to stop it. But the Synod of Edinburgh in 1683 still 
found it necessary to ask ministers who “ used lectures” “ to 
forbear them ”’. 

The Lecture system was revived at the Revolution. At 
Stobo in May 1689 a proclamation was read with regard to 
thanksgiving for the Revolution, ministers to lecture and preach 
in the forenoon and to preach in the afternoon. The Session 
records of Yester bear that on October 29th, 1693, “ the minr 
began to expound the Epistle of Paul to the Rom: in the afternoon 
haveing now fullie expounded the Acts of the Apostles by way 
of lectures in the preceding afternoons on the Lord’s dayes ”’. 
In 1696 he was similarly going through Ephesians. Many 
Session minute books note both the subject of the sermon and 
that of the lecture and we find the lecture in use late in the 
eighteenth century, for example at Daviot (Aberdeenshire) in 
1784. 

The straightforward reading of the Scriptures was dropped 
from the service. An attempt was made in some places to 
maintain it. In 1694 the Assembly enjoined ministers “ in their 
exercise of lecturing to read and open up to their people some 
large and considerable portion of the word of God that the 
old custom introduced by the Directory might by degrees be ~ 
recovered”. It was, however, necessary to repeat the injunction 
in 1704. Boston mentions that when he entered Duns church to 
preach in March 1698 he “heard the precentor reading and 
found them singing Psalm lvii. 3”. The Oldmachar Session 
in 1698 had the clerk again allowed to read the Scriptures before 
sermon both morning and afternoon; and it was apparently 
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being done also in Aberdeen and some neighbouring parishes. 
But as a rule the precentor now confined his attention to the 
praise. 

There is in existence a manuscript copy of a petition which 
the people of Cabrach sent to Queen Anne asking for an Epis- 
copalian minister, and this includes a very clear distinction 
between Episcopalian and Presbyterian services in Scotland at 
the time: “‘ We cannot endure to hold divine worship among us 
mutilate by being deprived of the public reading of the Scrip- 
tures, our Lord’s incomparable prayer, and that primitive 
summary of our faith, the Doxology ; we judge it an insufferable 
usurpation to have the Westminster Confession foisted in at 
Baptism in lieu of the Apostles’ Creed, and so our children 
instead of being entered into the Christian religion made 
proselytes to a faction.” 

Sage in his Brief Examination(1703) attacked the Presbyterians 
for having “ sent a packing the publitk reading of the scriptures ”’. 
George Meldrum replied in Vindication and Defence, pointing 
out that though the precentor no longer read, the minister 
expounded ; but Sage followed up his charge in Reasonableness 
of a Toleration (1704) : “ Howdothey read then ? Two or three 
verses by way of text to a lecture and sometimes perhaps but 
a corner of a verse by way of text for I cannot tell how many 
sermons.” This he declared to be contrary to early Church 
custom, to Reformation practice, to the Directory and to the 
belief in the perspicuity of Scripture. At the same date another 
Episcopalian pamphleteer in Toleration Defended made a similar 
assault, and James Ramsay of Eyemouth retorted in Toleration’s 
Fence Removed. George Garden’s Case of the Episcopal Clergy 
(1703) also hits at the Presbyterians when he says that Episcopa- 
lians did not think the Holy Scripture “so obscure in things 
necessary to salvation that they might not be read to the people 
without an human gloss ”’. 

Tait’s Border Life describes a Border Secession Church in 
1771 and mentions that there was “a lecture and a sermon 
occupying with singing and prayer but no reading of the scriptures 
all the time from eleven till two o’clock”; and he tells how 
a Secession minister at Kelso about 1830 introduced the practice 
of reading the Scripture statedly as part of the sanctuary services, 
“a habit unknown at that time in the Presbyterian Churches of 
Scotland.” Things were not exactly so bad as that, but the Church 
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of Scotland Assembly in 1812 found it necessary to recommend 
ministers to read at one of the meetings for public worship such 
portions of the Old and New Testaments as they may judge 
expedient, and the Assembly of 1856 enjoined the observation of 
this recommendation and applied it to each diet of worship. 


V 


Extemporaneous prayers were used alike by Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians in the seventeenth century, and these were 
full of Biblical expressions which must have sunk into the popular 
mind. The prayers attributed to Alexander Henderson in the 
published volume of his Sermons present a suitableexample. The 
sole praise was also Biblical, metrical psalms being sung at all 
services and at family worship. Catechetical instruction was 
regular and would familiarize people from an early age with the 
Scripture proofs of doctrine. And no one was admitted to 
Communion who did not know the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten 
Commandments as well as the Creed. Indeed in the Synod of 
Moray a rule was passed in 1642 that persons without that know- 
ledge might not even be married. Thus directly and indirectly 
the Bible was brought very thoroughly into the lives of all. 

We find it entering even into popular superstitions. At 
Aberdour (Fife) in 1669 and again in 1678 we come across cases 
where people are charged before the Kirk Session with attempting 
divination by means of a key and a Bible. The Presbytery of 
Kirkcaldy declared that the custom “ savoured of diabolical arts 
and indirect contact with Satan”. But the Session minutes of 
Kirkcaldy in 1690 record a further case where an endeavour has 
been made to discover a thief. The “ works of the key ” were 
placed upon Psalm 50, verse 17 and then the question was put 
whether this or that person was the delinquent and when the 
right name was mentioned, the key and the Bible were said both 
to have turned about and the key fell down. Garden in his . 
Funeral Sermon of Henry Scougall (1678) refers to the practice of 
“ making a lottery of the Holy Scriptures ”, opening the Bible at 
random and seeking guidance in the first words observed. Biblio- 
latry was a possible danger for Protestants. 

The standards of Ethics, personal and social, were Biblical, 
and the Ten Commandments were regarded as the sum of human 
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duty as the popularity of such a book as Durham’s The Law Un- 


sealed makes manifest. There was no serious attempt to discrim- 
inate between Old and New Testament codes, the difference 
being apparently not felt, and the whole Bible being regarded as 
equally authoritative. Hence the possibility of the slaughter of 
prisoners by the Covenanters after Philiphaugh, and the quotation 
of the example of Samuel and Agag, and that of Jael. Hence also 
the attitude of Presbyterians and Episcopalians alike towards 
suspected witchcraft, and the frequent use of the text, “ Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live”. The position of women was 
affected by Eastern limitations. The general features of Sabbath 
observance were very much those of the Old Testament. And in 
the politics of the time the Bible was a constant book of reference. 
Rutherford’s Lex Rex is full of Scripture. Naphtali claims that 
the Covenants were “ founded upon the Word of God”. And 
more dangerously The Hind Let Loose finds in certain verses of 
Esther justification for those who “ destroy, slay and cause to 
perish and avenge ourselves on them that would assault us”. 
Under Covenanting rule Presbyterians strictly observed how 
ministers preached “ to the times ”, and this involved the use of 
Biblical applications and illustrations. 

All sermons were Biblical and most were expository. The 
theological basis of these was also Biblical. One finds the appeal 
to Scripture in all kinds of theological and religious literature 
of the seventeenth century. Apart from lectures and sermons, 
we have Biblical studies such as William Guild’s Moses Unvailed 
and Robert Fleming’s Fulfilling of Scripture. Controversial 
theology such as Strang’s de Voluntate (1657) or Rutherford’s 
Examen Arminianismi (1668) is quite as much Biblical, and the 
influence of Cocceius introduced the Federal theology of which 
the Sum of Saving Knowledge (1650) and Patrick Gillespie’s Ark 
of the Covenant Opened (1677) may be cited as examples offering 
what we would more technically term Biblical theology. But the 
Bible is quite as much in evidence in works-qn Church Govern- 
ment such as those of Rutherford, George Gillespie, Calderwood, 
Wood and Forrester ; in Dickson’s Truth’s Victory, a survey of 
the Westminster Confession ; in historical sketches such as Blair’s 
Autobiography, Brown’s Apologetical Relation, Naphtali (1667) 
and its counter-irritant Survey of the Insolent Libel (1668), and 
Jamieson’s Apology for the Oppressed Ministers (1677); and in 
devotional books such as William Guthrie’s Christian’s Great 
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Interest (about 1658) and Henry Scougall’s Life of God in the 
Soul of Man (1677). 


VI 


Of first importance in seventeenth century thought was 
the controversy with Rome. One of the main differences 
between the Protestants and their opponents had reference to 
the Scriptures. Both accepted the same basic view of Scripture 
as indited by the Holy Spirit, but they differed on the matter 
of authority. The Romanists put the Church before the Bible 
and the Protestants reversed the order. For Protestants it was 
therefore imperative to uphold the necessity and clarity and 
sufficiency of Scripture. 

Perhaps the most weighty Scottish contribution to the 
discussion of this matter was the de Interpretatione et Perfectione 
Scripturae of John Strang, posthumously published in 1663. 
Strang had been Professor of Divinity at Glasgow and was a bold 
thinker for his day, both his Presbyterianism and his Calvinism 
being for a time in doubt. He inclined to the views of Cameron 
and Amyraut in theology. His de Interpretatione is very formally 
logical and strictly controversial, emphasizing the perspicuity, 
perfection and sufficiency of the Bible. “Summa _totius 
scripturae”’ he says “ quae consistit in praeceptis decalogi, 
symbolo apostolico, oratione dominica, et sacramentis, aperta 
habent testimonia in scriptura: ergo scriptura clara est in 
necessariis ad salutem.” ‘The references are largely to the 
Fathers, especially Augustine, Chrysostom, Jerome and Tertul- 
lian. There are a few classical quotations. He knows the 
Romanist writers of his period and directs himself mainly against 
Bellarmine ; but he does not quote Luther, Flacius, Grotius, 
Rivetus or the English exegetes. 

John Menzeis, Professor of Divinity at Aberdeen, also took 
up this controversy in his disputes with Dempster (published. 
in 1668 under the title Papismus Lucifugus) and more systemati- 
cally in the third chapter of his Roma Mendax (1675). Menzeis 
was a great fighter of the not very polite or charitable type of 
the period. He had intimate knowledge of the Romanist litera- 
ture of his subject, and the book is a mass of references. His 
chief Protestant authority is Rivetus, but he makes frequent 
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mention also of English writers—‘“ learned and judicious ”— 
Richard Baxter, Hooker, Chillingworth, Tillotson, Field and 
others. For him “ scripture, both in the originals and when 
faithfully translated is the Rule of Faith. If an ambassadour 
deliver his mind by an interpreter, are not the words of the 
interpreter the words of the ambassadour?” With regard to 
the vexed question of the Hebrew points, he accepts—as Scots 
generally seem to have done—the verbal inspiration view of 
the Buxtorfs as against the more advanced critical opinion of 
Louis Cappel. We find interesting mention of More’s Utopia, 
and of the Jansenist struggle in France. 

At an earlier date several points of the Romanist controversy 
with regard to the Scriptures were incidentally treated by John 
Forbes of Corse in his Instructiones Historico-T heologicae (1645) ; 
but unfortunately he only managed to write sixteen of the 
twenty-five projected books, and it was in books 21 to 25 that he 
had meant to deal with the authority of Scripture, canonicity, 
editions and versions, the perfection of Scripture, the place of 
tradition, and the perspicuity and interpretation of Scripture. 

The early seventeenth century would still study Rollock’s 
Treatise of our Effectual Calling in which he devotes some chapters 
to the stock scriptural controversies, and these are also treated by 
Robert Barron in his Apodixis Catholica (1631). 

Some learned commentary was also directed against Rome, 
particularly in works on the Book of Revelation. John Napier 
of Merchiston, the originator of Logarithms, had published his 
English commentary as early as 1594, a second edition appearing 
in 1611 and a fifth in 1645, while the book was also translated 
into several foreign tongues. He sought to search and prove the 
true interpretation of Revelation and to apply the same para- 
phrastically and historically and so to refute the Roman position. 
A commentary on the same book by Patrick Forbes of Corse was 
printed in 1613 and issued by his son John in a Latin translation 
with additional notes in 1646. This is composed in a very clear, 
straightforward, confident style, showing ihtimacy with the 
whole Bible, and careful word for word pondering over Revela- 
tion, but little interest in linguistic discussion. Rome to the 
author is Antichrist, and he is indignant at the Romish attitude 
according to which “ Antichrist his great booke of human 
traditions, unwritten verities, apochriphe scriptures, decretals, 
canons, and manifold legends ” are set upon practical equality 
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with canonical Scripture. Bishop Cowper also wrote on Revela- 
tion (1619), giving an interesting list of earlier commentaries, 
He holds that “ it is sufficient for us that in these books wherein 
the Lord teaches us the way of salvation, he speaks so plainly 
that the entrance into his word sheweth light and giveth under- 
standing to the simple.” In discussing the temptation of Jesus 
he says that Jesus answered by Scripture when tempted out of 
Scripture, “ not to oppose scripture unto scripture, for it cannot 
bee contrary unto itselfe, but to prove that to be the wrong sense 
of scripture which Satan would have enforced upon it, and out 
of this also we learne how the best way to attaine unto the true 
sense of scripture is to conferre scripture with scripture.” 

In another of Patrick Forbes’s books (4 Discoverie of their 
perverse Deceit) we have reference to the Romanist position : 
“one did not stick (O prodigeous blasphemy) to answer, Away 
with your scriptures! You may prove a hundred lyes from 
scripture.” But this he meets in still another work (Defence of 
the Lawful Calling of the Ministers of Reformed Churches): “ We 
know that howsoever the careful reading of scripture is both 
recommended to all and is commendable in all, yet that for 
understanding what we read the common sort have need of an 
interpreter and a messenger who is a man of a thousand: we are 
so far herein from permitting every man to his own sense . . . 
that we constantly avouch that whoever contemneth the Lord 
his ordinance herein he contemneth the Lord.” His general 
position is plain from his words in his Revelation: “ There can 
bee no tryall of true Christianitie, neither any other refuge for 
Christians willing to know the veritie of the Faith but the divine 
and holy scriptures.” 


VII 


In the matter of Scripture the Scots were as hostile to 
Anabaptists and Quakers as they were to Romanists. Robert. 
Baillie is typical. In his Anabaptism (1647) he writes: “ Having 
cast away first the Old Testament as removed by the Gospel, 
and then the Gospel itself as a shadow put away by the greater 
light of their new prophets, these impediments of holy scripture 
being fully removed, the new perfect doctrine which they bring 

.” John Menzeis was quite as virulent and venomous in his 
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disputations with Quakers as against his Jesuit controverter. 
George Hutcheson in commenting upon Joel ii. 28, is careful to 
emphasize the appeal to Scripture as against those who might use 
the passage in the interests of new prophecy. Fraser of Brea 
speaking of the Quakers declares: “I looked on the inward 
testimony and guiding of the spirit (as they say) in the heart but 
as a device of Satan to cast off the scriptures.” And Robert 
Leighton, though always sympathetic towards mysticism, says 
in commenting upon 1 Peter i. 2: “If any pretend that they 
have the spirit and so turn away from the straight rule of Holy 
Scriptures, they have indeed a spirit, but it is a fanatical spirit, 
the spirit of delusion and giddiness.” The Scottish insistence 
upon an educated ministry is in line with this general attitude 
to the Bible. 

No book by any Scottish writer took up the systematic study 
of Scripture. Rivetus in his Jsagoge remained a valued guide in 
this department. Of special introduction there was none 
because there appeared no problem as to Scripture in its literary 
aspect. Scottish theologians were intensely prejudiced against 
such critical attitudes as were adopted by Hobbes, Spinoza and 
Simon. The humanist view with reference to Greek and 
Hebrew was, however, accepted, as by Protestants generally, and 
this none the less because the Romanists as represented for 
example by the Sorbonne had long been exceedingly suspicious of 
linguistic enterprise. But Scots did not contribute much them- 
selves in this department and continued to depend upon Tremel- 
lius and Junius and of course the Buxtorfs in Hebrew and upon 
Erasmus and Beza in New Testament Greek. Scots ministers 
seem to have known Greek fairly well, but their Hebrew was 
decidedly poor. At King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1619 it was 
found that practically no Hebrew was being taught. Two years 
earlier a Scot, William Symson, had published in London a small 
work, de Accentibus Hebraicis; but the son and especially the 
grandson of John Row the Reformer were Scotland’s earliest 
Hebraists of distinction. The last named was encouraged by 
the Town Council of Aberdeen, who appointed him to teach 
Hebrew once a week at Marischal College in 1642, and who next 
year allowed him 400 merks “for setting furth ane Hebrew 
dictionar, and dedicating the same to the Counsell”. Presby- 
teries were seldom exacting in their demands in the matter of 
Hebrew in trials for licence and ordination ; but at St. Andrews 
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in 1666 it was agreed that “ for the stirring up of young men for 
the studieing of the Hebrew more accuratlie, it is appointed that 
whosoever shall not giv satisfactione in the Hebrew in exponing 
aine of the first 30 psalmes ad aperturam libri so much shall be 
signified in ther testimonies.” Boston’s waste of time and 
ingenuity on the Hebrew accents early in the next century must 
have followed a good deal of similar laborious exercise in other 
Scottish manses; and we find seventeenth century sermons 
occasionally censured (as by Amesius in Holland) for their 
inclusion of Hebrew and Greek words which could inspire nothing 
but misguided feelings of awe in the congregations. 

The common judgment as to interpretation emphasized the 
plainness of Scripture. This was very necessary if the place 
given to the Bible by Protestants was to be maintained. Thus 
we have an Antiochian attitude as opposed to an Alexandrian. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia writing on Galatians attacked the method 
of Origen according to which Adam is not Adam and paradise 
is not paradise and the snake is not asnake. The Scottish exegetes 
would have agreed. Sometimes, however, they do in spite of 
good intentions fall into the error which Spinoza notes and 
“wring their inventions and sayings out of the sacred text ”. 
Bacon’s views on Scripture interpretation would have met with 
acceptance. ‘‘ The scriptures being given by inspiration and not 
by human reason do differ from all other books in the author, 
which by consequence doth draw on some difference to be used 
by the expositor. For the inditer of them did know four things 
which no man attains to know, which are the mysteries of the 
Kingdom of Glory, the perfection of the laws of nature, the 
secrets of the heart of man and the future succession of the ages.” 
And further: “ I do much condemn that interpretation of the 
scripture which is only after the manner as men use to interpret 
a profane book.” 

James Durham, who was one of the most popular preachers 
and exegetes of the century, discusses some problems of interpreta- 


tion in the Introduction to his Clavis Cantici (1669). He points . 


out the distinction between allegorical interpretation of Scripture 
and interpretation of allegorical Scripture. The first will “ fasten 
many senses upon one Scripture” and is “ unsafe and justly 


reprovable”’, and “ obtrudeth meanings on the words never 
intended by the Spirit”. Durham sets himself to “ draw plain 
doctrines out of allegory and not to draw allegories out of plain 
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histories and doctrines”. He desires to be dogmatic and prac- 
tical in his teaching. Scripture is to be regarded as definitely 
allegorical “ when the literal proper meaning looketh absurd-like 
or is empty and nothing to edification ” and when “ the literal 
sense agrees not with other scriptures” and so on. Some 
passages “ reach not the scope of edification intended by them if 
literally understood, as when Christ hath spoken of sowing . . . 
for his aim could not be to discourse of husbandry to them ”’. 
The Song of Solomon he regards as suitable for allegorical interpreta- 
tion because “ all the absurdities mentioned would follow if the 
song were literally and properly expounded”. “ There can be 
no edification in setting out humane love so largely and lively 
and yet edification must be the end of this song, being a part of 
scripture ; it must have therefore an higher meaning than the 
words at first will seem to bear.” 


VIII 


Interpreters in Scotland in the seventeenth century all hold 
Scripture to be a unity, no difference being suggested between 
book and book. The whole shows forth Christ. It is Christ 
for whom we have to look everywhere. The Old Testament is 
full of types of Christ. For David Dickson the Ark of the 
Covenant is the type of Christ for from it God uttered His voice 
and Christ is the Word incarnate. The Tables of the Covenant 
were put into the Ark, and this signifies that the fulfilling of the 
Law is only to be sought in Christ. Hew Binning has left us 
several very readable sermons on the authority and use of the 
Scriptures which show how emphatic was the Church’s conviction 
that they were the very Word of God and that it was Christ 
Himself who was the treasure for which their readers were to 
search. Leighton has a good deal to say about Scripture. He 
had the general scholastic and uncritical ideas pf his age as to its 
authority and composition, and he expresses the usual view when 
he writes: “The resemblance holds good between the two 
Cherubim over the mercy-seat and the two Testaments: those 
had their faces toward one another, and both toward the mercy- 
seat ; and these look to one another in their doctrine agreeing 
perfectly and both look to Christ, the true mercy-seat and the 
great subject of the Scriptures.” The Scriptures “ are the golden 
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mines in which alone the abiding treasures of eternity are to be 
found, and therefore worthy all the digging and pains we can 
bestow on them.” “ Therefore is his name as precious ointment 
or perfume, diffused through the whole Scriptures: all these 
holy leaves smell of it, not only those that were written after his 
coming, but those that were written before.” 

Most of the exegetes concerned themselves with the “ scope ” 
of the passages and books. We find the word employed explicitly 
by Dickson, Durham, Hutcheson, Ferguson and Nisbet. It is the 
oxords of Aristotle. The idea was applied by Luther and from 
him by Matthias Flacius. Lord Bacon also has the word. It 
means “ corpus ipsum ”, the intention, end or purpose of what 
the author has written. 

Questions of authorship aroused little interest. The general 
view was that the writers were a mere pen or hand used by the 
Holy Spirit. Durham asks, “ Did Solomon know what spiritual 
doctrine the Song contained ? ” and answers, “ Our great purpose 
is to know what the Spirit intended and not what Solomon 
understood.” Solomon is “ honoured to be the amanuensis of 
the Holy Ghost in putting this song upon record.” Elsewhere 
Durham refers to Solomon as the “ penman”. Ferguson says : 
“ The scriptures of the Old and New Testament were indited 
by the Spirit of God, . . . the penmen thereof were not 
acted with human policy, but immediately inspired by that 
unerring Spirit.” The Westminster Confession did not include 
Hebrews among the Epistles of Paul; but we find it usually so 
classified. Rivetus assumes the Pauline authorship. David 
Dickson says it was not important to have Paul’s name given 
originally as that of the author for “ it is not alwayes necessary 
that wee should know the name of the writer of every part of 
Scripture, for the authority thereof is not from men but from 
God, the inspirer therof.” Scottish writers did not find difficul- 
tiesastotheCanon. The Apocrypha is stated in the Westminster 
Confession to be “ of no authority in the Church ”. 

Scripture is almost invariably interpreted and illustrated by 
reference to other parts of Scripture or to the Fathers. Grotius 
in his Commentaries, which were well known in Scotland, made 
use of classical and Jewish illustrations, but there was little of 
this in Scotland even in sermons. The notable exception is 
Leighton who introduces many classical quotations and historical 
allusions. On the other hand the Scottish commentators as 
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a whole show themselves concerned about the practical Christian 
life rather than about speculative theology, and we find many 
homely and sensible applications, though their relevance may 
sometimes be questionable. 

Scottish ministers did not find it easy to procure much 
literature to help them in their Bible study. Boston makes 
repeated complaint regarding the want of commentaries, and this 
must have had some serious results; but of course it had the 
benefit of compelling men to read the Bible itself rather than 
merely books about the Bible, and to attempt to think out the 
meaning of Scripture for themselves rather than take it second- 
hand. Some of the best commentaries in use were foreign, the 
Latin in which they were issued proving no obstacle in seventeenth 
century Scotland. Calvin’s Commentaries were respected. The 
editor of Nisbet’s Ecclesiastes mentions numerous English 
commentators who had dealt with that book. But Dutch 
exegetical works were the favourites, and for thoroughness 
nothing produced in Scotland equalled them. 

Scottish commentaries on the whole were not—like those 
of Grotius—intended primarily for the scholar. John Cameron’s 
Myrothecium evangelicum (1632) was indeed a profound linguistic 
study of difficult passages. And no one would question the 
amazing erudition of Robert Boyd of Trochrig who contrived 
to read into Ephesians (1652) the complete system of Christian 
theology, quoting all the authorities. In his massy folio he follows 
chapter and verse through the epistle, but misses no opportunity 
of digressing and omits little that could justifiably be considered 
by a Professor of Divinity. On somewhat similar lines (though 
scarcely so extensive, and in English instead of Latin) is Durham’s 
volume of lectures on Revelation (1660), an extremely learned 
work, including essays upon a number of controversial themes 
and displaying acquaintance with the whole range of theological 
and historical literature both ancient and modern. From 
a study of it one can form a fair estimate of the reach of thought 
in educated clerical circles in Scotland at that time. 








IX 


The early publications were mostly in Latin, but sometimes 
posthumous English translations were made, as of Rollock’s 
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Colossians (1603) and Charles Ferme’s Romans (1651). David 
Dickson’s Expositio Analytica Omnium Apostolicarum Epistolorum 
appeared in 1647 and was translated in 1659. Most of the 
Scottish exegetes, however, seem to have written for persons 
better acquainted with English, and to have preferred the 
doctrinal and practical to the grammatical. Dickson in his 
Exposition of Matthew (1647), which Spurgeon called “ a perfect 
gem ” says that the book is intended for people who are busy at 
work most of the day but who are prepared to set aside say 
half an hour for Bible reading. The fundamentals of Calvinism 
are introduced, and many simple practical reflections put 
forward. He does not trouble about other commentators. In 
his Expositio Analytica he makes it plain that it would have been 
easier to write lengthy commentaries, but that he preferred to 
make them “‘ packed”. He had noted how many books Divinity 
students had to read and how little time they spent reading their 
Bibles, and he was ambitious of encouraging “ noble Bereans, 
Scripture disciples”. These studies of the Epistles are indeed 
very brief and confine themselves to essentials. Dickson had 
done a rather fuller study of Hebrews (1635), where we find some 
characteristically suggestive passages and interesting expressions. 
Christ is “‘ put in the number of the Covenanters”. God sees 
“‘ what infidelity lurks within us under the vizor of an outward 
profession”. Even where a man has most right to be in the 
world “ he ought to have a pilgrim’s mind”. A sentence with 
a modern ring is this: ‘‘ Find wee Christ good and merciful, 
loving and pittiful, meek and lowly, not abhorring the most vile 
and miserable, whether in soul or body that cometh unto him 
for relief, wee may bee assured that such a one is the Father and 
no otherwayes minded to such as seek unto him through Christ.” 
It is difficult to think that the author of such a sentence could 
have been so enthusiastic about the murder of Philiphaugh 
prisoners as tradition has reported. 

Dickson’s three volumes on the Psalms (1653, etc.) have been 
commended with special cordiality by Spurgeon who himself 
read and re-read them. The Davidic authorship is assumed, 
the Psalmist being “ the Lord’s penman”. David is believed to 
have known himself to be a type of Christ. There is no attempt 
whatever to face textual difficulties. ‘The exegete is careful to 
urge that “ in the Psalms, as the matter will suffer, Christ is much 
to be eyed”. Interpretation is often very definitely theological 
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and strictly Calvinistic as one would expect from this Covenanting 
Professor of Divinity; but a great deal is tender evangelical 
suggestion, which reminds us that we have to do with the 
unctuous revivalist of Shotts and Irvine. In so very great an 
analytic undertaking there are naturally many commonplace 
observations, but there are not a few pregnant sentences. A few 
typical utterances may be given. “It is not for any good we 
deserve or have done or can do for which he taketh such care of his 
weak and foolish children. It is for the glory of his free grace, 
constant love and sworn covenant, even for his own name’s sake ” 
(Psalm xxiii.). ‘“ No light save the light of God’s revealed word 
in Holy Scripture for the mirrour, no light but the light of God’s 
spirit—illuminating the soul looking upon the mirrour, can make 
a man understand or believe or sensibly discern the wisdome, 
comfort, and felicity which is held forth to his church in his 
ordinances and felt in himself by experience; in thy light (he 
saith) shall we see light” (Psalm. xxxvi.). ‘“ God’s presence 
among his people will not exempt them from trouble, but from 
perdition in trouble: he will not exempt the bush from burning, 
but from being consumed ” (Psalm xlvi.). “ Above all which 
promises what can be more added to enduce a soul to embrace 
the free offer of grace in Christ tendred in the Gospel to sinners 
or to move him to entertain friendship with God by still believing 
in him and resting on him ? ” (Psalm xci.). 

Dickson deserves very special mention, for he was actuated 
by a desire to induce his “ godly learned ” friends to provide 
similar brief commentaries upon other books of the Bible to 
encourage intelligent Bible reading amongst ordinary Scottish 
Church members. Something of his spirit appears in the work of 
George Hutcheson, an Edinburgh minister who took an active 
part in the Church life of his times as shown by the many refer- 
ences to him, for example in Baillie’s Letters and Livingstone’s 
Life, and with regard to whom Wodrow quotes some interesting 
notes. Spurgeon says: “ Whenever the student sees a com- 
mentary by Hutcheson let him buy it, for we kAow of no author 
who is more thoroughly helpful to the minister of the word. 
He distils the text and gives his readers the quintessence ready 
for use.” Edmund Calamy’s words may be added: To Hutche- 
son, he says, “God hath given an excellent and peculiar gift 
whereby he is enabled in a very short and yet substantial way to 
give the sense and meaning of a text and to gather suitable, proper 
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and profitable observations out of it for the help of weak 
Christians.” 

Hutcheson speaks of Scripture as “ His infallible Word 
and the rule for finding out truth and deciding all controversies 
in religion.” In it the way of salvation is fully revealed. It is 
plain in all things necessary for salvation, but its truth is “a 
treasure in a mine ”, and hence the duty of searching the Scrip- 
tures, the “ scope ” of which is to bear witness to Christ, the whole 
aim in reading the Scriptures being “to find Christ in them ”. 
Hutcheson does not refer to modern commentators or the 
Fathers, and there is only an occasional allusion to the Greek and 
Hebrew or to different renderings and interpretations. There 
is no disputation or hair-splitting. He states briefly the gist of 
the narrative and proceeds to deduce “ doctrines” of general 
application. As an interpreter he shows no special ingenuity or 
originality, insight or depth, but is practical and commonsense. 
His theological position is clear. “ The first fountain and rise 
of the salvation of any of lost mankind”, he reminds us in 
Fobn (1657), “is in the absolute and sovereign will of God.” 
“Nothing we have can be right or acceptable without faith 
laying hold on Christ and his righteousnéss. Humility without 
it will prove but discouragement, a study of holiness and con- 
formity to the law but a stumbling at his righteousness, and 
diligence will but tend to security.” ‘“ Conversion and coming 
unto Christ is not a cause, nor is the foresight thereof antecedent 
to election, but it is only a fruit following thereupon, for such is 
the order here they are given by the Father and upon that their 
coming necessarily followeth.” In this commentary Hutcheson 
introduces many practical exhortations—for example, regarding 
sabbath keeping, private and public worship, and various needful 
virtues, while there is also an occasional interesting phrase like 
“ returning to God by the chariot of his sufferings ”. 

In his Exposition of the XII small Prophets (3 vols., 1653-5), he 
seems more prosaic and does not contrive to educe much high 
moral or spiritual doctrine. The prophet was “the penman ” 
who “ received the ensuing message by inspiration and extra- 
ordinary revelation ’’, and the message is one for direct application 
to the life of the Christian Church. From Hosea ii. 15 he was 
able to make the inference: “ that vocal singing to the Lord’s 
praise is a gospel ordinance may appear in part from this place . . . 
though musical instruments and dances (which were used then 
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also) are abolished as being ceremonial.” His view of the 
problem of evil was the common one—all afflictions were either 
punishment or trial. Judgments “are sent upon an errand, 
and we must do what they are sent to do work before they be 
removed” (Amosiii.5). The duty of daily worship was drawn from 
Amos iv. 4. 

His commentary on ‘Fob (1669) is a large work containing the 
substance of several hundred lectures. ‘As Scripture is silent 
regarding the “ penman ”, “ it is sufficient for our faith that it 
was written by the direction of the Spirit of God”. Inhis remarks 
concerning Chap. iv. Hutcheson gives an interesting guide as to 
the treatment of certain difficulties in Scripture. ‘“ When we 
consider that both parties are rebuked by God for what they 
utter in the debate, and that they speak of many things in con- 
tradictory terms, we can no further justifie the purpose uttered 
by them, than we find the general consent of other Scriptures 
bearing witness thereunto, as we cannot either justify the com- 
plaints and tentations of saints which are recorded in the Book of 
Psalms and elsewhere as sound Divinity, but we look upon them as 
recorded in Scripture only for this end that their example and 


experience may serve for caution and instruction to the godly in 
all ages.” 


X 


James Durham is amongst the best known of our seventeenth 
century Bible students. To Spurgeon he is “a prince among 
spiritual expositors”. His chief contributions to exegesis are 
his elaborate series of lectures on Revelation (1660), a small volume 
on Fob (1659) and his Clavis Cantici (1668). Although the first 
mentioned is so learned it is there in an essay on Ministerial 
Qualifications that Durham approvingly quotes Basil “that as 
dyers, when they are to dye purple, do first put some common 
colour on the cloth to make it receive the purple the better, so 
humane learning is useful for fitting one for the more profitable 
study of Divinity ”, but goes on to refer to many abuses of erudi- 
tion by schoolmen and by preachers. The most popular of his 
books was his Clavis Cantici, an exposition of the Song of Solomon, 
which he regarded as a mystical account of the relations between 
Christ andthe Church. This type of interpretation is due chiefly 
to S. Bernard. It is curious how this book of Scripture seemed to 
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appeal to the seventeenth century. Calvinism has little use for 
mysticism, but in Scotland “ nuptial mysticism ” found famous 
expression in Samuel Rutherford’s Letters. When Bishop Patrick 
Forbes was dying one of the last things his son John Forbes said 
was to remind him of the Scripture words: “ Rise up, my love, 
my fair one, and come away.” Robert Leighton repeatedly 
quotes the Song of Solomon and in his 1 Peter calls it : “ that divine 
song of loves wherein Solomon borrows all the beauties of the 
creatures, dips his pencil in all their several excellencies, to set 
him forth unto us, who is the chief of ten thousands.” William 
Guild of Aberdeen had published a commentary upon the 
Song of Solomon under the title Love’s Intercourse (1658). 
Spurgeon preferred Durham’s, and Durham is certainly much 
the more spiritual man, but Guild really excels himself in this 
book and spends great labour and shows great address in inter- 
preting the allegories. Origen himself could scarcely have done 
better. Here are a few sentences which reveal not only him but 
his times. ‘ This love which is carried to Christ as Moses’ rod 
devoured the rods of Aegyptian sorcerers when they were 
turned into serpents, even so it mortifies in us that selflove which 
is an enemy to salvation, and the love to sinne, to the mammon 
of iniquity and all the inordinate affections which by the Apostle 
we are commanded to mortify.” ‘He standeth behind our 
wall. . . . His deity stood behind the wall of his humanity— 
our wall, because he took upon him our nature.” ‘ O my dove, 
that art in the clefts of the rock . . . Christ is the rock to her, 
in the clifts of whose wounds she places all her safety.” In 
chapter vi. 11 the godly are compared to nut-trees “ (1) because 
as nuts has the best unseen within it, which is the kernall, even 
so the best side of the godly is the inner man, contrary to hypo- 
crites; (2) the nuts with the greatest shours of rain are washt 
onely the more but nowaies harmed, even so by affliction or 
persecution are the godly profited but not prejudiced.” Durham 
reads tamely when compared with this. 

Guild was also the author of a commentary on Revelation 
(1656) ; and of another on 2 Samuel, The Throne of David (1659) 
which Dr. Owen strongly commended, but about which Spurgeon 
is inclined to be sarcastic. Guild, though a charitable man and 
trained among the Aberdeen doctors, was not of a very high level 
intellectually or spiritually and his writings are mostly dreary 
and unfruitful. 
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It is somewhat surprising that so little was written on 
Romans. Andrew Melville, Robert Rollock and Charles Ferme 
had all attempted it in the early days and David Dickson of course 
surveyed it in his Expositio Analytica, while John Brown of 
Wamphray left behind him unpublished expositions of Romans 
and Thessalonians in lectures. James Ferguson of Kilwinning 
published brief expositions of Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians and Thessalonians (1656-74) which are decidedly after 
the manner of Dickson and Hutcheson, and deserve to be classed 
with their productions. Spurgeon was impressed by this work 
and proclaimed Ferguson “ a grand, gracious and savoury divine ”. 
He succeeded Baillie at Kilwinning and is often mentioned in 
the Letters, while Wodrow reports Stirling’s gossip regarding him. 
Wodrow also says that a commentary by him on Timothy was 
ready to print. 

In treating of the Epistles, Ferguson had abundant oppor- 
tunity of taking up points of theology and his position is always 
pointedly stated—as for example with reference to Galatians i. 4 : 
“Nothing less could be a satisfying ransom to the Father’s justice 
than the offering up of Jesus Christ, the holy, harmless and spotless 
lamb of God, both in soul and body, as a sacrifice, by death upon 
the cross. The wrong was infinite, and so must the price be, 
even no less than the blood of God.” His philosophy of Provi- 
dence appears in what he says on 1 Thessalonians ii. 2: “ It often 
falls out that they meet with most of trouble and suffering at the 
close of some notable piece of service done to their master 
Christ. Satan’s malice is hereby more provoked, and God 
giveth way to his malice then, to teach his servants that their 
reward is not to be expected here, and to divert them by this 
humbling exercise from being transported with lofty thoughts of 
themselves.” On the whole his observations are not very 
illuminating or stimulating but he is a well-meaning and pains- 
taking exegete. 

Alexander Nisbet (who like both Dickson.and Hutcheson 
was minister of Irvine) issued in 1658 a commentary on I and 2 
Peter ; but his better known Ecclesiastes (1694) was not published 
in his lifetime. It is interesting to find him admitting the impor- 
tance of context. In the Ecclesiastes he says: “ Every expression 
in the scriptures is not to be looked upon apart ; but some are to 
be considered jointly with others, sometimes with such as go 
before, sometimes with such as follow after, else men will be in 
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hazard to wrest the scripture to their own destruction.” Nisbet 
is not very bright or resourceful in dealing with allegory himself, 
but he gives sensible advice that “ when ministers make use of 
allegories to illustrate the truth, they ought to join therewith 
such plain expressions of the meaning of them as may clear the 
scope they aim at lest continued allegories breed vanity and 
wantonness of the wit, divert the mind from delighting in the 
simplicity of the truth and form in the heart misapprehensions 
thereof.” Spurgeon found Nisbet heavy. 


XI 


Few, if any, of these exegetical volumes we have mentioned 
are now in use. The only immortal amongst the Scottish 
commentators of the seventeenth century is Archbishop Leighton. 
As far as the Bible was concerned his general outlook was that of 
his period, but none of the other commentaries is so truly 
spiritual as his 1 Peter, so fresh and suggestive, so interestingly 
illustrated, so generous in its spirit, so free from pettiness and 
nearsightedness. To apply words of his own, he had “ the 
spirit of humility and obedience and saving faith that teach men 
to esteem Christ and build upon him.” A saintly Christian, 
with an intimate knowledge of the Scriptures, a sound scholar, 
a wide reader, a man of travel and experience, much concerned 
for religion and not at all for controversy, he was able to speak 
to the earnest soul of any generation. His commentary is easy 
to read and to grasp, but shows insight into both holy writ and 
human nature. It is full of things worth saying and well said, 
and is altogether one of the most helpful books that Scotland 
has produced. “The Scriptures”, Leighton tells us, “are a 
deep that few can wade far into and none can wade through.” 
But he did as much as any man of his day to sound the depths. 

G. D. Henperson. 
University of Aberdeen, Scotland. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION 
I 


Tue present situation in some Continental Churches faces us 
with the question: Will these Churches, will we ourselves, be 
able to maintain our position as a truly Protestant Church ? 
This question is nowhere so sharply raised as in German Protes- 
tantism, and therefore it will be advisable to look at its present 
conflict under a world-wide aspect. 

There is a struggle in the very Church in which, four 
hundred years ago, the Reformation began—the Church of 
Martin Luther. And the more one gets an intimate knowledge 
of the background, the more one sees that this conflict in the 
German Church is almost exactly of the same kind as that in 
which the Reformers themselves were“involved. 

Luther and Calvin had to deal with two great adversaries : 
Papalism and Humanism. The Pope declared himself lord of 
the ecclesiastical tradition, possessed with the treasure of the 
Church and therefore its monarch. And the humanists and 
religious enthusiasts declared themselves lords of their own 
lives, possessed with the light of the Spirit, the light of reason 
or the light of devotion. In both cases man was very religious, 
but he himself was the master: he encountered God as His 
partner. The mathematical expression of this Roman and this 
humanistic thinking is the ellipse with two focusses: God and 
man, namely the giving God and the enriched man now standing 
on his own feet. The Reformers frankly refused to follow either 
of these conceptions. They declared that man never can lay 
hold upon the objective gifts of God, for instance upon the 
Sacraments or the Scriptures, nor can he lay hold upon God’s 
gifts as conceived in terms of subjectivity. For the Reformers, 
justification by faith is the central conception. It is not the 
assistance of God enabling a man to gain perfection, after this 
man has striven at least partly successfully towards this end. 
It is not working in a system where man is fellow-worker with 
God, but justification is simply the free gift of God to a man who 
is rebellious against Him, dead in his sins even in the most 
beautiful expressions of his humanity and religiousness. So 
justification is the miracle of God’s mercy, as inconceivable as 
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the Resurrection, a miracle, made possible by the Incarnation 
and Calvary and Easter and Pentecost, not by any human datum. 
One can dare a mathematical expression here, too: the relation 
between God and man is like a circle with only one centre. The 
justified sinner has to confess: All my sources are in Thee, they 
are in Thee and they remain in Thee. 

This conception, which proved itself to be the rediscovery 
of the Gospel, is the great heritage of Protestantism. But the 
generations after the Reformers up to our days did not remain 
faithful to this insight, and at once they fell back either to 
Romanism orto Humanism. That is true of almost all Protestant 
Churches. In Germany, Papalism showed itself in an autocratic 
rule of the Orthodox Church authorities, without sufficient 
counterbalance of the synodal element. Humanism expressed 
itself in a theology and a preaching which honestly tried to serve 
God, but also to serve the interests of man. ‘The chief concern 
was not so much to preach the Word of God as to solve human 
problems and to meet the secular contemporaries on their own 
ground. This humanistic theology, expressing itself in hundreds 
of different forms, submitted the Word of God to the criticism of 
man. Strangely enough, this preaching and thinking of the 
Church which aimed at being up to date, did not succeed in 
appealing to the masses. It could not prevent the rise of 
atheism and materialism. So the Church lost more and more 
its central position in public life. In the Middle Ages and even 
in the first centuries after the Reformation, Christianity held 
rather a questionable but still a remarkable key position in the 
whole cultural sphere. But now this central place is no longer 
occupied by the Church. Partly it is empty, and the consequence 
is indifferentism and relativism. Partly it is occupied by some 
secular potency which has assumed a religious significance, by art 
or money or social revolution or political conviction. 


II 


After the Great War, a new political conception grew out of 
the special problems and difficulties in Germany. It covered 
in its programme all these problems, giving solution for the social 
question, for unemployment, for a new construction of the 
inner organization of the country, for a confessional peace 
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between 40 millions of Protestants and 20 millions of Catholics, 
finally also for a new relationship to the other nations. What 
wonder that this movement filled the thinking and hoping of 
many! Once again the empty place in the centre of modern 
civilization was occupied for them. Therefore, after the great 
changes of 1933, the Church was faced’ with a serious problem. 
Would it be a prophet, serving the Eternal King, and therefore 
and so serving the nation; or would it be a sort of “priest”, trying 
to sanctify the national aims and secondly also to serve God ? 
The Church in Germany acted according to its fatal heritage : 
once again “ Romanism ” was victorious, a Papal system, more 
radical than ever before, governed the Church. And also the old 
humanistic disobedience towards the Word of God continued 
its course: formerly it had acknowledged reason or religious 
feeling or socialism as authorities besides the Revelation of God ; 
now it acknowledged the new political principles. The theo- 
logians of this school declared that there is a second source of 
revelation besides the Bible, namely God’s Word as spoken in 
the national history of 1933, in the rise of the nation. They 
declared that this is the hour of God for the country and that 
therefore the Church must act according to this hour of grace. 
They did not see that they were moving, in spite of all their 
honest and deep religiousness, in a secular enthusiasm. Their 
interest lay in the political sphere, and suddenly they worshipped 
two gods: the one who has spoken through Jesus Christ, and the 
other who has spoken through something else. And the second 
god proved himself stronger in his influence. The picture of 
Jesus, formed in all phases of Humanism according to the 
respective secular interests, once again was shaped by the second 
god: Jesus was seen as the great unselfish Hero, the Bible was 
purged of all elements not to be reconciled with the new ideals, 
the message of forgiveness of sins was replaced by a new moralism. 
Once again, the Christian faith was not so much conceived in 
its relation to God as in its relation to the present problems. 
The nature and truth of the Christian faith was not doubted, 
but the only question was how to relate it to political problems, 
and suddenly one lost both Christianity and its relevance for the 
present needs. So Humanism is ruling the German Church— 
and not only the German one. The present rulers are the heirs 
of a deplorable history of Protestantism: they only continue 
on a larger scale their fathers’ sins. 
27 
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Ill 


So one must say that what at present is happening in the 
Church is the judgment of God, is His answer to our Protestant 
unfaithfulness. And that calls for repentance, not merely for 
criticism. But in the midst of this ecclesiastical catastrophe 
God’s mercy has given a new revival, a new understanding of the 
Gospel, a re-discovery of what it means to be a Protestant Church. 
Against the new Romanism of the autocratic bishops this new 
movement confesses anew the priesthood of all believers and the 
Sovereignty of Christ in His Church. And against the new 
Humanism it confesses anew the Word of the Cross. Many 
congregations are influenced by this idea. They are convinced 
that only when the Church is nothing but the Church of Christ, 
it can meet the demands of our days. They believe that their 
best patriotism consists in proclaiming the Gospel. So this 
ecclesiastical movement standing for the reformation and fighting 
against the deformation of the Church, is not at all to be mis- 
taken as an opposition against the State. For it was not merely 
the State that interfered and caused the present difficulties, but 
it was the old problems of the Church itself that led to this fatal 
situation. Therefore synods and congregations and ministers, 
while protesting against the secularization of the Church, 
proclaim very firmly their loyalty towards the political govern- 
ment. What they want is a free Church within the State : what 
they want is to be free to seek first the Kingdom of God. So 
this struggle goes on. How long, nobody can tell. But it is 
a struggle fought out not only for German Protestantism’s sake, 
but for the sake of all Churches derived from the Reformation. 
Therefore it is our Christian duty to watch and to pray that we 
may not fall into temptations. For to-morrow, any other 
Church may be faced by quite similar religious problems. 
Protestantism does not consist in asserting man’s liberty against 
the authoritative claims of Romanism, but in asserting the 
Authority of Christ against all those who try to erect their Catholic 
or Humanistic kingdom of heaven, which may be nothing but 
the Tower of Babel ! 

Tu. Hesse. 
W.-Elberfeld, Germany. 
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THE TESTIMONY OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
ROMANS TO THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Ir occurs to the present writer that there is need of greater 
courage, on the part of those who value the old truths, to face 
those who daringly deny the inspiration and infallibility of the 
Old Testament. We need to confront them with the New 
Testament in our hands and demonstrate beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that if we are to believe the testimony of our Lord 
and His Apostles, then the position of these critics is wholly 
untenable. 

It is proposed now to endeavour to show from the Epistle 
to the Romans that the great Apostle Paul believed “ all things 
which are written in the law and in the prophets ” (Acts xxiv. 14). 


I 


First, the Epistle teaches us that the Old Testament Scriptures 
are “ holy” (i. 2). 

The Apostle describes them as “the holy Scriptures”. 
That is, they are writings worthy of the highest regard and 
reverence. They are set apart from all other writings. We 
should never dream of speaking of the writings of Milton, 
Shakespeare or Macaulay as “holy”. The Scriptures are holy 
“ because they treated of holy things and because they were 
given by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost ” (Dr. C. Hodge). 
They “came from God and contain His words” (Grimm). 
But an objector is entitled to ask for proof that “the holy 
Scriptures” mean the books of the Old Testament. This 
Epistle furnishes the proof. The Apostle asks, “ What saith the 
Scripture ? ” and he quotes Genesis xv. 6 (see Rom. iv. 3). 

The Book of Genesis, then, is a part of Holy Scripture. 

Again the Apostle says, “‘ The Scripture saith unto Pharaoh ” 
(ch. ix. 17), and he quotes Exodus ix. 16. 

The Book of Exodus therefore is Scripture. 

The Apostle says, “ The Scripture saith, Whosoever believeth 
on Him shall not be ashamed ” (ch. x. 11). This is a quotation 
from Isaiah xxviii. 16. Isaiah’s prophecy is therefore Scripture. 
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The Apostle says, “‘ Wot ye not what the Scripture saith of 
Elias ? ” (ch. xi. 2-4). Then he quotes 1 Kings xix. 10, 14, 18. 
The Book of Kings, therefore, is Scripture. 

In chapter xv. 3, 4 the Apostle quotes Psalm lxix. 9, and 
speaks of it as a part of the Scriptures written for our learning. 
Thus Genesis, Exodus, Kings, Psalms and Isaiah are all spoken of 
as Scripture. Who can doubt that by “the holy Scriptures ” 
the Apostle meant that collection of sacred books which we 
call the Old Testament Scriptures? It is noteworthy that the 
quotation from Isaiah xxviii. 16, which is prefaced by “ the 
Scripture saith ” in Rom. x. 11, is prefaced by the words “ As it is 
written” in Rom. ix. 33. These words “ As it is written ” or 
“ it is written ” occur sixteen times in the Epistle to the Romans 
and three additional books of the Old Testament (Habakkuk, 
Malachi, and Deuteronomy) are quoted as forming a part of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. Thus there can be no manner of 
doubt that the Apostle quoted without discrimination any of the 
books of the Old Testament and regarded them all as “ the 
holy Scriptures”. The title “holy ” in itself suggests their 
inspiration. 


II 


Secondly, the Apostle in this Epistle teaches us that the 
Old Testament is prophetic. It is a collection of books which are 
prophetic in their character. He speaks of them as “ the 
Scriptures of the prophets ” or the prophetic Scriptures (chap. 
xvi. 26). 

The Apostle says he was “ separated unto the Gospel of 
God, which He promised afore by His prophets in the holy 
Scriptures ” (chap. i. I, 2). 

All the Scriptures are prophetic and the men who wrote 
them were God’s prophets. They were raised up and sent by 
Him. They were “holy men of God” as Peter tells us who 
“‘ spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost ”. 

A prophet is one who infallibly speaks the word of God. His 
message may be doctrinal, preceptive, predictive or historical. 
In every case it is plenarily inspired. 

The Gospel of God was promised aforehand by means of 
the prophetic Scriptures. Christ is the embodiment of the 
Gospel, and hundreds of years before His coming, His birth, 
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His rejection, His crucifixion, His resurrection, and His session 
at the right hand of God were predicted. The psalms, and the 
prophets Isaiah and Micah foretold these things. They must 
therefore be inspired of God. Our Lord Himself said “ that all 
things must be fulfilled, which were written in the law of Moses, 
and in the prophets, and in the psalms, concerning Me ” (Luke 
XXiv. 44). 

The whole of the Old Testament spoke of Him. The whole 
was prophetic. The Old Testament is full of Gospel truth, 
and it is full of Christ Whose birth was announced by the angel 
as “good tidings”. Moses was a prophet, and David was a 
prophet, as well as Isaiah, Jeremiah, and many others to whom 
the title “ prophet ” is usually given. 


III 


Thirdly, the Apostle teaches us that the Old Testament 
Scriptures are oracular. 

The Apostle asks, “‘ What advantage then hath the Jew? ” 
And he answers, “‘ Much every way: chiefly, because that unto 
them were committed the oracles of God ” (Rom. iii. 1, 2). 

This expression, “ the oracles of God”, seems clearly to 
refer to the whole of the Old Testament. Stephen uses the 
word “ oracles” to denote those Divine communications which 
Moses the prophet received on Mount Sinai from God (Acts 
vii. 38). An oracle amongst the heathen was the utterance of 
the gods. It was regarded as a Divine announcement. In the 
New Testament it denotes the utterance of the true God, and 
therefore it is infallible. It is the Word of God. To the Jews 
“were committed the oracles of God”. God, in time past, 
spake unto the Jewish nation by the prophets, i.e. by the prophetic 
Scriptures. The Old Testament Scriptures seem plainly to be 
what the Apostle meant when he spoke of “ the oracles of God ”’. 
Dr. Charles Hodge says that Calvin and others understood the 
expression of the whole Scriptures, and Dr. Hodge adds, “ In 
favour of this last (view) is the usage of the phrase which stands 
in the Old Testament for the revelation of God in general, and 
in the New Testament for any Divine communication (Heb. 
v.12; 1 Peteriv. 11). The words therefore are general in their 
meaning, and there is nothing in the context to limit them ; for 
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the Apostle is speaking of the treasure committed to the safe 
custody of the Jews ; that deposit of Divine knowledge by which 
they were distinguished from all other nations. Here as in 
innumerable other places, the sacred writers of the New Testa- 
ment use forms of expression which clearly imply that they 
regarded the sacred writings of the Jews as really the Word of 
God ” (Commentary on Romans). 

Fausset says of the word “ oracles”: “ In the New Testa- 
ment the Spirit-inspired Scriptures (Rom. iii. 2; Heb. v. 12; 
1 Peter iv. 11) of the Old Testament are so called” (Critical 
and Expository Bible Cyclopaedia). 

Dr. David Brown says, “ This remarkable expression (‘ the 
oracles of God’) . . . denoting ‘ Divine communications’ 
in general, is transferred to the Sacred Scriptures, to express 
their oracular, Divinely authoritative character.” 

In this connection it is remarkable that in the Coronation 
Service the Bible is presented to the King by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury who addresses him with these words : “‘ Our Gracious 
King; we present you with this book the most valuable thing 
that this world affords. Here is wisdom ; this is the royal Law ; 
these are the lively Oracles of God” (The Church Gazette for 
June 1935, p. 63). Evidently in the view of those who drew up 
the Coronation Service the Bible, the whole Bible, was the Word 
of God. 

This description of the Old Testament in the Epistle to the 
Romans is a further proof that the Apostle regarded these 
ancient writings as “ God’s Word written”. Hence he could 
rightly say of these Scriptures, “‘ Yea, let God be true, but every 
man a liar.” 


IV 


Fourthly, the Apostle teaches us that the Old Testament ts 
historical and fully reliable as an historical record. To say with 
the more radical school of critics that “ the Old Testament is 
in the main unhistorical” is to go flatly contrary to the teaching 
of Christ and that of all His Apostles, and in particular it is 
flatly contrary to the teaching of the Apostle Paul in his great 
Epistle to the Romans. 

Professor Gaussen says, “‘ We have to know whether what is 
thus inspired by God in the Scriptures, be a part of the Scriptures, 
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or the whole of the Scriptures. We say that it is the whole 
Scriptures ;—the historical books as well as the prophecies. . . . 
In other words, it has been our object to establish by the Word 
of God that the Scripture is from God, that the Scripture is 
throughout from God, and that the Scripture throughout is 
entirely from God ” (Theopneustia, Chap. I, Section III). 

The Apostle Paul believed a// things which were written “ in 
the law and in the prophets ” (Acts xxiv. 14). He had not the 
faintest doubt that all the persons mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment were real human beings. Hence no less than fourteen 
different Old Testament persons are mentioned by the Apostle 
in this Epistle. These are Adam, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Esau, 
Benjamin, Sarah, Rebecca, Moses, Pharaoh, David, Elijah, 
Isaiah and Hosea. In addition, he mentions the false god Baal 
who was worshipped by Israel in the time of Ahab. 

Then the Apostle refers to a large number of the events 
which are recorded in the Old Testament, and he refers to them 
as true history. He refers to the Fall, and to the consequent 
prevalence of death from Adam to Moses, thus at one sweep 
expressing his belief in the records of death recorded in the five 
books of Moses (Rom. v. 12, 14). These included the death of 
the patriarchs; the wholesale deaths at the Flood, and at the 
destruction of the cities of the plain; the deaths of the firstborn 
in Egypt and of Pharaoh’s host in the Red Sea; and the deaths 
which took place in the wilderness during the forty years wan- 
dering. He refers to the promise of a numerous seed to Abraham 
(Rom. iv. 18; Gen. xv. 5); to the institution of Circumcision 
(Rom. iv. 11; Gen. xvii. 10, 11) ; to the promise that Abraham 
would be the father of many nations (Rom. iv. 17; Gen. xvii. 
4-6) ; and to the age of Abraham and Sarah (Rom. iv. 19; Gen. 
XVii. 17). 

The Apostle refers to Divine conversations with Abraham, 
with Rebekah, with Moses and with Elijah (Rom. ix. 9; ix. 7; 
ix, 12; ix. 15; xi. 3, 4. Compare Gen. xviii. 10; xxi. 12; 
xxv. 23; Exod. xxxiii. 19; 1 Kings xviii. 4; xix. 10, 14, 18). 
It is evident that he believed the record of the killing of the 
prophets by Jezebel and his quotation of Isaiah i. 9 in Rom. ix. 29 
suggests his belief in the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrha. 

Bishop Moule points out that “ there are at least sixty-one 
direct quotations in this Epistle from the Old Testament ”, 
and he says, “‘ The allusions to Old Testament history, type and 
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doctrine extend, of course, far beyond even these verbal refer- 
ences.” These quotations are taken from Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Deuteronomy, 1 Kings, Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Hosea, Joel, Nahum, Habakkuk and Malachi. Many 
of these books are quoted many times over. (See Cambridge 
Bible for Schools, Romans, p. 31.) In every instance the Apostle 
quotes the Old Testament Scriptures as historically accurate and 
as the inspired Word of God. 


V 


Fifthly, the Apostle teaches us in this Epistle the doctrinal 
character of the Old Testament. 

In his second Epistle to Timothy he declares that “ All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine.” ‘The Epistle to the Romans shows how fully he 
believed this twofold declaration. 

All the Apostle’s Gospel teaching was based on the Old 
Testament Scriptures. (See Acts xvii. 2, 3; xxviii. 23.) This 
Epistle shows that practically all the great foundation truths of 
the Gospel were taught by the Apostle from the Old Testament. 
The following great doctrines may be enumerated :— 

(1) The Fall, and its penalty. (Rom. v. 12; Gen. ii. 17; 
iii. 6, 19.) 

(2) The doctrine of sin. (Rom. iii. 10-19. Based on 
quotations from six Psalms and from Isaiah lix. 7, 8.) 

(3) The doctrine of Justification. (Rom. i. 17; iv. 1-8; 
x. 5-8. Compared with Hab. ii. 4; Gen. xv. 6; Psalms xxxii. 
5%) 

(4) The doctrine of Election. Isaac preferred to Ishmael 
(Rom. ix. 7). Jacob preferred to Esau (Rom. ix. 10-13). Reser- 
vation of the seven thousand (Rom. xi. 4, 5). 

(5) The doctrine of Divine Sovereignty. (Rom. ix. 15, 


17, 20.) 
(6) The doctrine of Effectual Calling. (Rom. ix. 24-9; 
X. 19-21.) 


(7) The doctrine of a Divine welcome to every seeking 
sinner. (Rom. ix. 33; x. II, 13.) 

(8) The doctrine of suffering for Christ’s sake. (Rom. 
viii. 35, 36; Psalms xliv. 22.) 
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(9) The doctrine of the blindness of Israel and their ultimate 
salvation. (Rom. x. 21; xi. 8, 9, 25, 26.) 

(10) The doctrine of future judgment. (Rom. xiv. 10-12; 
xvi. 20.) . 


VI 


Lastly, the Epistle teaches us preceptive and practical truth 
from the Old Testament. 

In other words, the Apostle teaches us that the Old Testa- 
ment, even if we did not possess the New Testament, furnishes 
us with our rule of faith and practice. 

The teaching of the Apostle Paul gives no countenance to 
present-day disparagement of the Old Testament. To him the 
Old Testament is full of Gospel truth and of that preceptive 
teaching, the practice of which proves that we have passed from 
death unto life. 

The Apostle John says, ‘‘ We know that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the brethren ” (1 John iii. 14). 
The Apostle Paul enjoins love to the brethren as a Christian duty, 
and he bases this teaching on the Old Testament. Having 
quoted the moral law as our rule of life he says, “ And if there be 
any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this 
saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbour: therefore love is the fulfilling 
of the law ” (Romans xiii. 8-10). Exodus xx. 13-17 and Leviticus 
xix. 18 are quoted by him to indicate to Christians how they 
ought to walk and to please God. 

But Christians are also to love their enemies, and to refrain 
from avenging themselves upon those who treat them unkindly. 
In proof of that the Apostle again cites the Old Testament. 
“‘ Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give place 
unto wrath: for it is written, Vengeance is Mine; I will repay 
saith the Lord. Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; 
if he thirst, give him drink: for in so doing thou shalt heap 
coals of fire on his head.” 

The Apostle quotes from Deuteronomy xxxii. 35 and from 
Proverbs xxv. 21, 22 in order to inculcate love to their enemies 
on the Christians living in Rome. Thus this one Epistle alone 
furnishes abundant proof that in the view of the great Apostle 
to the Gentiles all the Old Testament from Genesis to Malachi 
was the inspired Word of the living God. 
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Open it where we will, we hear God speaking to us through 
those holy men of God who spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. 

“The Apostles preached Jesus, not from their own writings, 
which did not exist then, but from the Scriptures. What was 
Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost ? He announced (1) the 
outpouring of the Spirit according to Joel ii; (2) the resurrection 
of Jesus according to Psalm xvi; (3) His ascension according to 
Psalm cx; and on this he bases (4) the Lordship of Jesus as the 
Messiah.” ° 

*“‘ All the Apostles preached Jesus from Moses and the 
prophets. The Book of Acts is a continuous unfolding of the 
ancient Scripture.” 

“It is not too much to say, that as a dictionary is necessary 
to explain the words of a new language, so the words and facts 
of the Gospels and Epistles require the explanation of Moses 
and the prophets. You cannot read the ‘New Testament’ 
without using the ‘ Old’ as a dictionary ” (Christ and the Scrip- 
tures, by Dr. Adolph Saphir, pp. 32, 33, 37, 38). 

“May we not say”, says Principal A. McCaig, late of 
Pastors’ College, London, “ that it is absolutely clear that the 
Apostles are entirely at variance with the critics as to the historical 
value of the Old Testament? The critics themselves admit 
this, but their hypothesis that the Apostles ‘did not know any 
better’ cannot be accepted by those who believe in the full 
inspiration of the Apostles. We accept the word of an Apostle 
before the word of an Oxford or a German critic any day. . . . 
If the Spirit of God led them into all the truth, He could not 
leave them in ignorance of such grave matters as the critics profess 
to have discovered. He could not allow them to build up 
momentous and vital arguments upon false and misleading 
premises ” (The Grand Old Book, p. 121). 

The words which our Lord put into the mouth of Abraham 
may be said of all who reject the plenary inspiration of the Old 
Testament : “ If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded, though one rose from the dead ” (Luke 
xvi. 31). 

Tuomas Hovucurton. 
Vicar of Whitington, near Stoke Ferry, 
King’s Lynn, England. 
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BOCK REVIEWS 
THE CELTIC CHURCH IN SCOTLAND: 


Tuts finely printed and finely illustrated book, which forms the third of Aberdeer 
University Studies, has two main theses : first, that St. Columba’s “ apostolic labours 
were almost entirely restricted to his Scotic fellow-nationals of Dalriada, with whom 
his sympathies were completely bound up ; and to the Pictish or mixed Scoto-Pictish 
tribes on the Dalriadic frontier who had come under the influence of the intrusive 
and dominating race ” (p. 76) ; and second, that “ so far as the Picts of the north-east 
are concerned,” . . . the work “was achieved mainly by Britonic and Pictish 
emissaries from Candida Casa of St. Ninian, Bangor of the Irish Picts, Kingarth and 
Glasgow of the Britons, and their local daughter-houses, and not to any major extent 
by St. Columba and the Scotic Church of Iona” (pp. 116, 117). Dr. Simpson 
admits that the conclusions to which his own studies and ponderings have led him may 
not be accepted in all quarters and in every particular. 

The opening chapter, dealing with the geographical conditions, rightly lays 
stress on the two great mountain ranges, Drum Alban, which forms the watershed 
between east and west, and the Mounth, in Gaelic Monadh, running transversely 
from east to west, and dividing Scotland north of the Forth into a northern and a 
southern portion. Both were important politically: Drum Alban formed roughly 
the line between the Scots from Ireland on the west and the Pictish provinces on the 
east ; the Mounth divided that eastern part into the two regions “ ultra Monoth ” 
or “ beyond the Mounth”, and “ citra Monoth ” or “ on this side the Mounth”, 
i.e. north and south of the Mounth respectively. Dr. Simpson inclines to minimize 
the importance of the Mounth, in our opinion unnecessarily, e.g. when he attempts 
to explain away Bede’s statement in regard to “ the provinces of the northern Picts, 
who are separated from the southern parts belonging to that nation by steep and 
rugged mountains” by adopting the theory that Bede here confused the Mounth 
with Drum Alban. 

After a chapter on the Roman background the author proceeds to discuss the 
Picts, that folk of the far north, first mentioned in a.p. 297. “‘ Old Celtic writers”, 
he states, “ never speak of the Picts by this name: they are referred to always as 
Cruithne ” (p. 41). In point of fact, in the old writers, e.g. the Annals of Ulster and 
Adamnan in his Life of Columba, the term Picti is always used to denote the people 
or peoples of north Scotland, and is never applied to any people of Ireland. Con- 
versely in these ancient writers the term Cruthen is used exclusively to denote certain 
peoples of Ireland. Cruthen is the Gaelic equivalent of Welsh Pryden, both repre- 
senting a form of the ancient Pretanos,a Briton. The Irish Cruthin were not “ Picts ” 
but in all probability represented the pre-Gaelic inhabitants of the period when 
Ireland was a “ Pretanic isle”, as it is styled in the earliest classical sources. In 
Scotland the Picts formed a section of the Pretani, and as such were of course included 
under the general term Prydein in Welsh and Cruthin or Cruithnigh in Gaelic, i.e. 
Britons. When the old Welsh referred to the Picts as such, they called them Peithwyr, 
“ Pict-men”. To put it shortly, while all Picts were Cruthin, Prydein, or Britons, 
it does not follow that all Cruthin, Prydein, or Britons were Picts. It is to be noted 
that Bede knew nothing of the alleged “ Picts of Galloway ” (pp. 43, 74)- 

Confusion of the terms Cruthin and Picts leads the author to equate the Irish 
Cruthin with the Picts of Scotland, and to the tacit assumption of racial sympathy 
between the two. Thus Bangor in Co. Down becomes “ Bangor of the Irish Picts ” 
(pp. 78, 117); Cainneach of Achadh Bo, Comgall of Bangor, Moluag of Lismore, 


I The Celtic Church in Scotland : A Study of its Penetration Lines and Art Relationships. By 
W. Douglas Simpson, M.A., D.Litt. Aberdeen: The University Press; pp. 120, 31 illustrations. 
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are all “ Picts”, and as such made welcome in the Pictish parts of Scotland, where 
Columba was far from welcome. On pp. 78, 84 we are told that St. Comgall and 
St. Kenneth (Dr. Simpson means Cainneach) “ sponsored St. Columba on the occa- 
sion of his famous interview with King Brude at Inverness.” The Latin life of St. 
Comgall, on which this assertion presumably depends, contains nothing to justify 
such a statement." 

It is not exactly clear whether Dr. Simpson would ascribe to St. Ninian in person 
any of the numerous churches north of Glasgow which bear or bore his name. He 
admits that it is “ impossible to claim that every church site in Scotland which bears 
the name of St. Ninian is proof of his presence on the spot ” (p. §3), and goes on to 
select seven, including Glasgow, at which “ evidence exists to carry them back into 
Celtic times”. Of these, Stirling, Arbirlot and probably Dunnottar may be regarded 
as within the limits ascribed by Bede to Ninian’s influence : Stirling and Dunnottar 
appear on record in 1242 and 1276 respectively, Arbirlot is undated. The other sites 
are Methlick in Aberdeenshire, Urquhart in Inverness-shire and Navidale in Suther- 
land. The evidence for connecting Ninian’s name with Methlick is late, and Dr. 
Simpson’s claim is based on the existence of Andet or Annat, close to a stream which 
falls into Ythan. The ancient name of this stream was Oenglais, “ unique brook, 
choice brook ”, with reference to its sanctity and a note on Oengus’ Félire states that 
Murdebur, an Irish saint of the early seventh century, “ is in Tarbais, in Ferann 
Martain near Buchan, and Oenglais is now the name of the place”. Tarbais is now 
Tarves, the name of the modern parish next to Methlick : the natural inference is that 
the Annat on Oenglais commemorates the church of Murdebur the Sage, and that the 
association with Ninian dates from a much later period. (See further C.P.N.S. (History 
of the Celtic Place-Names of Scotland) pp. 318-320). As for Urquhart, the mere fact 
that St. Ninian’s church is called in the native Gaelic Cill an Truinnein is decisive 
against a really ancient origin.? The alleged connection of Ninian with Navidale 
depends entirely on a statement by Sir Robert Gordon (Earldom of Sutherland, 1639) ; 
genuine local tradition there is none. Cladh Innein, said by Dr. Simpson to mean 
“ Ninian’s field ”, means “ graveyard of the anvil”. If the name really existed (for 
it seems impossible to verify it), it describes the flat-topped little promontory which 
forms the site of the old graveyard at Navidale,—exactly the sort of place which in 
Gaelic is so often called innean or anvil; and again the name would account for 
Gordon’s erroneous assumption, just as Inbhir Innein in Glen Lyon has been claimed 
for St. Ninian. The plain fact is that these three selected sites in the North will 
not stand critical examination : none of them can be ascribed to St. Ninian. It may 
be added that the claims of Stirling, etc., to date from the early fifth century are by 
no Means convincing. 

A chapter on the maintenance of the Ninianic Church mentions a commemor - 
ation of Caranoc, a reputed abbot of Whithorn, at Laithers in Aberdeenshire, without, 
however, giving particulars. “ St. Finnian or Finbar (shortened into Barr), founder of 
the famous Irish monastery at Moville”, who received part of his training at Whithorn, 
is claimed to have “ conducted a widely ranging mission into Pictland, his most northerly 
station being apparently at Dornoch” (p. 65). There is no doubt that the saint of 
Dornoch was St. Barr; what utterly vitiates Dr. Simpson’s argument is the fact 
that Findbarr of Moville is never called “ Barr ”, that form of the name being always 
confined to St. Barr (Bairre of Cork, cf. Plummer, Vitae SS. Hib.I, 67). St. Barr’s 
day was September 25th, which was the day of the saint of Dornoch. St. Barr of 


t “ On one occasion the three most blessed abbots, St. Comgall, St. Columba and St. Cainneach 
(Kannicus) came to the heathen king (ad regem gentilem) Brude, and he bade the gates to be shut 
against them. But Comgall by means of the sign of the cross broke the bars . . . St. Columba by 
means of the same sign broke the door-leaf of the royal house, while Cainneach caused the king’s arm 
to wither in act of brandishing a sword to slay them, and it stayed so till he believed in God ’’—see 
Plummer, Vitae SS. Hib. II, 18; cf. Adamnan’s Life of Columba, II, 36. Sulpicius Severus relates 
a similar miracle by Martin of Tours—Dial. II, 5. 


2 See Notes on St. Ninian: Tue Evancrricat Quarterty, January, 1933. 
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Cork was also the saint of the Isle of Barra. He was a younger contemporary of 
Columba, and had no connection with Whithorn. 

“ Towards the close of the sixth century we find what appears to have been 
another great mission sent out from Candida Casa under St. Donnan the Great ” 
(p. 66). Beyond the fact of his commemoration in Galloway there is no shred of 
evidence to connect Donnan with Whithorn. We are told, however (not by Dr. 
Simpson), that he consulted Columba before going to Eigg, where he suffered martyr- 
dom in 618. Of the origin of St. Walloch or Volocus nothing can be said to be known 
for certain, nor does Dr. Simpson appear to be fully convinced of his connection with 
Whithorn. It thus appears that the evidence for the “ maintenance of the Ninianic 
Church ” in the North is practically negligible. 

St. Ternan of Banchory Ternan was thought by Skene, followed by Dr. Simpson, 
to have lived in the fifth century (p. 69). Skene, however, had not the advantage 
of knowing the saint’s genealogy as set forth in the Irish manuscripts, which proves 
him to have been a contemporary of Columba, though older (see C.P.N.S., pp. 298- 
300). His full name was Torannan, and as such he appears in the Irish Martyro- 
logies at June 12th, designated “ abb Bendchair”, abbot of Banchory. The old 
Irish Life of Columba associates him with Columba. One of his six brothers, Ithar- 
naisc, was the saint of Lathrisk in Fife. Dr. Simpson has seen fit to disregard this 
evidence, as also the extremely suggestive information given in an ancient poem 
(ascribed to St. Columba) that the monasteries of Torannan and his brothers “ belong 
to the Hui Néill”, coupled with the fact that the district name Onele, i.e. O’Neill, 
which appears on record in 1200, is still preserved in the parish name Kincardine 
O’Neil, adjacent to Banchory Ternan (C.P.N.S., p. §18). It is only necessary to add 
that Columba was of the royal race of the Ui Néill, and that these facts harmonize 
with the statement in the Book of Deer (circa 1025) that Drostan of Deer in Buchan 
was an alumnus of Columba. 

That the “ booming ” of St. Ninian (the term is Dr. Simpson’s) was wholly 
artificial, and took no hold of the people, is strongly corroborated by the fact that 
from Solway to Shetland no personal name with the prefixes maol or gille (i.e. servant), 
or with the corresponding Welsh gwas (in Scots Gos, Cos, e.g. Cospatrick, etc.), can 
be found involving Ninian ; nor is there a single fair named after him. With this 
we may contrast the frequency of names formed from the names of other saints, 
and of fairs named after them." 

To cast doubt on Bede’s knowledge of the ecclesiastical position among the 
Picts is surely unnecessary (p. 58). Bede spent all his life at Jarrow, and it was to 
Ceolfrid, “‘ abbot of the monastery of the blessed apostles Peter and Paul, which 
stands at the mouth of the river Tyne at the place called Jarrow ” that “ Nectan, 
king of the Picts who inhabit the northern parts of Britain ”, had recourse for counsel 
in regard to the vexed question of Easter (Bede, Hist. Eccl., V, 21). Bede records 
in full Ceolfrid’s reply, of which, says Skene, “‘ there is strong reason to think he was 
himself the author ” (Ce/t. Scot., 1, 279). Whether he was so or not, Bede must 
have had ample acquaintance with Church matters in Pictland, and with their 
relations to Iona. ‘The result of this letter, written in 710, was King Nectan’s 
conversion to the Roman date of celebrating Easter, and his decree that this date, 
and also the Roman tonsure, should thenceforth be observed throughout his domin- 
ions (Bede, Hist. Eecl., V, 21). That the Columban clergy in Pictland refused to 
obey this decree appears from the significant entry in the Annals of Ulster, a.v. 717: 
“‘ Expulsio familiae Iae trans Dorsum Britanniae a Nectano rege”, “ Expulsion of 
the community of Iona across Drum Alban by King Nectan”. This most important 
historical fact, ignored by Dr. Simpson, is to be taken in connection with Bede’s 
statement that the monastery of Iona was long the chief (arcem tenebat) of almost 
all those of the northern Scots and all those of the Picts, and had the direction of 


1 See further Notes on St. Ninian, Tut Evanceticat Quarterty, January, 1933; Personal 
Names: the Influence of the Saints, Trans. of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, vol. xxxii. 
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their people (III, 3). It is to be noted that Bede, writing after 717, uses the past 
tense: at the time of writing, the headship of Iona was a thing of the past. 

A few of many additional points may be noted. Reilig Odhrain, St. Oran’s 
cemetery in Iona, is said to have been “ founded by St. Oran of Latteragh, who died 
in 548”, long before Columba’s arrival (p. 75). This saint, Odhran Leitreacha, 
otherwise Odhran Magister, is not known to have had any connection with Iona. 
His genealogy as given in the Book of Leinster, p. 350, styles him Ua Daigri; he had 
a brother named Medran (Meadhran) of Saigir. The genealogy of Odhran of Iona 
(Odhran Iae) is totally different (see C.P.N.S., p. 309): he was a contemporary and 
kinsman of Columba, and according to all tradition was closely associated with him. 
Iona may well have been, probably was, a sacred isle in pagan times, but there is no 
proof of Christianity there before Columba. St. Meadhran, whoever he was, 
cannot be the saint of Cill Mhearain in Strath Brora (p. 81)—phonetically impossible. 
Kilmaronag in Muckairn, Argyll, does not bear the name of St. Ronan (p. 82): in 
Gaelic it is Cill mo-Chrénaig, St. Crénéc’s Church, which agrees with the old record 
forms (C.P.N.S., p. 303). “‘ Eileach-an-naoimh ” (p. 75) should be Na h-Eileacha 
Naomha, well known in Argyll, the site of Brendan’s monastery of Aileach (see 
C.P.N.S., p. 81). 

Dr. Simpson’s attempt to trace an evolutionary process which would connect 
the crudely sculptured stones of Candida Casa with the elaborate and highly finished 
“ Pictish ” stones of Eastern Scotland, cannot be regarded as convincing. There 
are not only gaps but also innovations in the alleged process, while the basic assump- 
tion that the equal-limbed cross surrounded by a ring is a form of the Chi-Rho is 
rash and quite unconvincing. The theories regarding the Whithorn “ fatherhood ” 
of Pictish art are unlikely to impress anyone outside the neo-Ninian cult. 

Dr. Simpson’s disparagement of Columba and belittling of Columba’s achieve- 
ments are, to say the least of it, injudicious, as well as historically wrong. Surely 
the correct view is that by his approach to Brude at Inverness he opened the door 
for Christianity to enter Brude’s dominions. In consequence, missions from Iona 
and other missions not from Iona were free to go and come throughout the north, 
and to work in friendship for the common cause—not, as Dr. Simpson would have it, 
in a spirit of jealous rivalry and illwill to each other. Columba was a great man, 
a great churchman, and a wise politician. He was not “ banished ” from Ireland, 
but left it, as did others, desiring to carry the Gospel of Christ into foreign parts 
(pro Christo peregrinari volens). On the occasion when he returned to Ireland 
to attend the Council of Druim Ceat, in 575, his wisdom and prestige were sufficient 
to prevent a disastrous war through his persuading the disputants to abide by the 
decision of an arbiter—the earliest instance of arbitration in the British Islands. 

W. J. Watson. 
University of Edinburgh. 


CALVIN FROM THE LEGAL SIDE! 


Dr. Bounatec is an authority of first rank and writes here on a subject peculiarly his 
own. The volume contains four distinct but related studies, and is intended to pre- 
pare the way for the more considerable work on Calvin’s teaching with regard to 
Church and State which the author has in readiness. The book may well be studied 
along with R. H. Murray’s Political Consequences of the Reformation, though for some 
reason this and other English books are not mentioned by Bohatec. A specially 
valuable provision is offered in the full references to Calvin’s works in the footnotes. 
One cannot understand or estimate the work of Tertullian aright unless one keeps 
always in mind his legal training, and similarly the student of Calvinism cannot afford 
to lose sight of the fact that Calvin was a lawyer, but the reader of these profound 
and careful essays will have this important presupposition sufficiently well laid. 


? Calvin und das Recht. Professor Josef Bohatec, Vienna. Feudingen in Westfalen, 1934. 
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The first of these studies is a long investigation of the attitude of Calvin to 
Natural Law. The Sovereignty of God leaves room for Natural Law and Calvin 
manages to reconcile the objective right of compulsion with the subjective natural 
right. In the second essay Bohatec goes on to discuss the relationship of natural 
and positive law in Calvin’s system, dealing with the variations in code and con- 
stitution which different historical circumstances could produce in accordance with 
the same principles, examining minutely Calvin’s debt to Roman law, comparing 
his position specially with that of Melanchthon and pointing out incidentally 
Brunner’s departure from the Calvinistic standpoint in the matter of absolute and 
relative norms, The third subject treated is the Right of Resistance, an extremely 
important matter in those days. We recognize the responsible position of Calvin 
in exceedingly difficult political situations to direct and restrain persecuted and 
impatient Protestants and to further what he believed to be the highest well-being 
of his country by entirely legitimate means, remaining all through consistently the 
upholder of statute law. This he did not abandon even when altered circumstances 
required him to approve passive resistance or defensive armaments. The loyal 
attitude to the monarch was only limited by the interests of the estates which were 
definitely supreme. This view works out more explicitly in the later politico- 
philosophical writings of Beza and Holtman, disciples of Calvin. The last section 
of the book is particularly interesting as breaking new ground. It gives an account 
of some fragmentary writings of Calvin connected with legislative matters, the 
contents of which have not previously been the subject of thorough study. The 
abrogation of Canon Law made certain alternative arrangements necessary, and 
Calvin was concerned in the development of the new scheme. The result is a body 
of law that is thoroughly alive and that within the general system of Roman law (not 
unaffected by Canon Law) allowed genuine expression to the spirit and experience of 
the new Geneva. 

This is naturally a book for the scholar rather than for the general reader, but it 
will now be a necessary part of the apparatus of any thorough student of Calvinism. 

G. D. Henverson. 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 


GALATIANS! 


We have read this volume from cover to cover with some measure of care as is the 
bounden duty of one that is asked to write a review. It is the production of a man 
of scholarship and culture who has the gift of being able to present his case in a lucid 
and winsome fashion. His style rises at times to true eloquence and he sustains the 
interest of his reader throughout. This he does whether the reader agrees with 
him or not. There is some good work put into this commentary. There are in it 
occasional statements of the Christian verities that are very happily expressed. And 
were it not for an atmosphere of the modernity which has not learned with the historic 
Church to seat itself at the footstool of the Apostles and recognize the absolute 
character of their claim to teach with authority we should have little difficulty in 
speaking more unreservedly of the merit of the performance. The writer, however, 
like many others before him will not let an Apostle alone to lay stress upon a singular 
as distinct from a plural. We take it that that Apostle was at home in Greek and in 
Hebrew both. Incidental references also to current critical views of the Old Testa- 
ment tell their own tale. They show the standpoint from which Dr. Duncan writes. 
In these things it is obvious that the believing and reverent attitude of the Apostle 
to the earlier Scriptures is not adopted. The imaginary conflict of priest with 
prophet and of prophet with priest revealing itself in the two voices that con- 
temporary liberal criticism hears in utterances of the Old Testament writers 


1 The Moffatt New Testament C tary: Galati G. S$. Duncan, D.D. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net. 
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is accepted as one of the things that may be taken as read. Yet for purposes of 
religion as distinct from science and scientific theology the message of such a discordant 
source is in the realm of practical life and religious thought accepted as clothed with 
such authority as religion craves and builds upon. 

The mind which admits of watertight compartments that are hospitable to 
religion on one side and on the other to a theology which leaves no room for faith 
or reverence is in an unhappy case. Surely there should be no quarrel between 
religion and theology. The theology must be a dreadful ogre that is not in 
cordial agreement with religious truth. Christian theology is but the outworking 
of Christian believing thought on the Revelation from heaven which in all religious 
sincerity it receives and rests in as true. A theology is to be judged by its initial 
assumptions and the justice that it does to them. And Christian theology has no 
feud with Christian faith. The theological criticism is definitely non-Christian 
which proceeds on hypotheses that carry with them the birthmark of their native 
unbelief. They are not only unproved ; they are unprovable. The highest improb- 
ability attaches to them so that conjectural constructions that are built upon them 
get away clear from solid ground and lose themselves in cloud-land. 

Professor Duncan is very definite in his acceptance of the South Galatian 
theory of the destination of the Epistle ; and in this we are inclined to agree with 
him. He is also positive in regard to the early date of the Epistle. He puts it before 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians and even before the Jerusalem Council. The 
argument of the school of interpreters and historians who would date the letter 
from about a.p. 58 and make it the outcome of the same interest in the thought of 
Paul as called forth the Epistle to the Romans is one that rests largely on the likeness 
of doctrinal teaching in the two Epistles. There is something precarious in this line 
of reasoning. It virtually assumes that the exhibition of the Gospel given in the 
Romans and the Galatians was a developed type of teaching that might not be looked 
for at any early stage in Paul’s apostolic career. The Epistle to the Galatians might 
be called forth at any time after the successful work that was done in Southern Galatia. 
The question with which it deals could not fail to evoke divergent views at a very 
early stage in the history of Gospel work in the Gentile world. The discussion of 
Justification by Faith as we have it in the Epistle to the Romans finds its place in the 
detailed and formulated exhibition of the Gospel which the Apostle at the outset 
of that Epistle as much as indicates his intention of giving. 

The question raised by the Judaising opposition was one that did not soon die 
down. During Paul’s imprisonment he wrote to the Philippians and still we hear 
echoes of the old controversy. Then we hear of the Katatomé, the Mutilation or 
the Concision. Such a term is all the honour that Paul would give to those Judaising 
opponents of his who laid such stress upon the rite of circumcision. The cutting to 
which they attached so much importance was not a true circumcision. It was a 
mere mutilation. Those who pleaded for it were so many bunglers—bad workmen 
who made a mess of things. They by their insistence upon membership of the people 
of Israel as a pre-requisite that the Gentiles might get the good of Israel’s Saviour 
taught in effect that Israel were a second mediator between God and the outside 
world. The world then must accept the initiatory ordinance of Israel and so come 
under the Law and by obedience to it work out their own justification. On sucha 
scheme the Gentile believer or proselyte became a debtor to do the whole Law. 
This teaching was fundamentally at variance with the Gospel. It substituted for its 
gratuitous salvation something that was radically different. If righteousness came 
by the Law Christ had died to no purpose. So this message was the proclamation of 
a Gospel that was no Gospel at all. It was not a mere variant version of the Gospel. 
It was something of a quite different kind. It did more than obscure the Gospel. 
It antagonized it. This was what Paul felt. It was this that called forth his 
anathema. This would light upon himself or even upon an angel from heaven if they 
should substitute such a counterfeit for the Gospel of Christ. 
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As to the Law we should wish that Dr. Duncan had discriminated more clearly 
in regard to the various uses of the word and had indicated the precise sense in 
which the Gospel believer is no longer in virtue of his faith under the Law. He 
recognizes rightly enough that the Christian is under the Law of Christ, that in 
other words there is a law to which he is called upon to conform which sets forth the 
will of his Lord in respect of obedience and which as such serves as a test of the 
loyalty of His subjects. The question as to what is the attitude of the believer 
to the Law as a covenant and as a rule of life was one that was thrashed out in the 
post-Reformation discussions of Protestant Theology; and a regard to the issues 
of that process of discussions would have helped to guard our Commentator from an 
incautious use of language in respect of the Christian’s freedom from law. Such 
unguarded language would almost at times put the Apostle among those who 
are technically Antinomians. And such a thing is worth while being guarded 
against. 

Law which is the utterance of our Maker as our King is an exponent of His 
rights and claims on His creatures as His subjects. They are amenable to His judg- 
ment and what sets forth their duty determines the measure of their responsibility. 
It was the common teaching of the Apostles that the fundamental relation in which 
we stand to God is that of responsible creatures. Believers call upon Him as their 
Father. He on whom they call as such however is described by Peter as One who 
judgeth without respect of persons according to every man’s work. They are sinners 
and it is on God as made known in grace in the gift of His Son that they call as Father. 
The fundamental relation is not that of child to father but of responsible subject 
to Righteous King who is Lawgiver and Judge. Had there never been a promise 
of life for such obedience as the Law claimed in recognition of its rights, its demands 
would have been in place. This claim holds good in every state of being. It was 
made on man unfallen. It is made on man fallen. It is made on man redeemed. 
It will hold good in regard to man as glorified. Then in perfection of achievement 
Law and Love and Liberty will coalesce for ever. Love is the fulfilling of the Law. 
Love is not a haphazard self-guiding principle. It has no quarrel with the Law 
that calls for it in the details of obedience. The obligation of the Law of his very 
being holds good in the case of man as lost. Then his failure to comply with it will 
be his eternal sin. The claim of such a law holds good of man as man. As he has 
been made in the likeness of God the obligation is upon him to be all that his 
Maker would have him to be and to do all that his Maker would have him do. 
Failure to comply with this is sin. And Christian teachers are not called upon to 
minimize the gravity of sin or to make excuses for it. 


The Law, of which Paul speaks as holy, branches out into the Commandments 
that are holy and just and good. The very grace of the New Covenant is that in 
rectifying the nature of its beneficiaries it writes the law and the commandments 
on the heart and mind. If saints are obedient children in contrast to what they 
once were as children of disobedience the question arises—obedient to what? It is 
only a law that calls for obedience. Thus the very description that is given us of 
the regenerate calls upon us to recognize that there are different senses in which 
freedom may be spoken of and different meanings that belong to the word law. 
The word may have different senses as the thing which it denotes may have different 
functions and relations. One of the weaknesses of an exclusive devotion to what 
is known as Biblical in distinction from Systematic Theology is the danger that the 
student is exposed to of being unduly taken up with words instead of things. What 
really counts is what words stand for. And a dis-service has been done to the cause of 
Christian truth and teaching when by catching at words and failing to distinguish 
the different meanings that the same word may bear in different connections men 
apply a meaning which in one setting is undoubtedly just to instances of the use 
of the word when in another setting it really bears another sense. Work of this 
indiscriminating kind is the fruitful parent of confusion. 
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We part with Dr. Duncan with a note of sincere regret that he has devoted so 
much good work to a performance that is vitiated with excursions in the region of the 
wild goose chase. The cardinal consideration in our eyes is the attitude that a 
teacher as a Commentator takes up in regard to the finality of the authority with which 
the Apostles were invested and we have noted that this commentary sits lightly 
to the obligation to render to such authority its due place. The volume is one of a 
series which has as its aim to bring out the religious meaning and message of the New 
Testament writings. It would let the New Testament speak for itself. Unless 
we are mistaken this is what the New Testament without the aid of these expositions 
has been doing ever since its Books were written. A few years ago Dr. Moffatt’s 
Translation of the New Testament was a wonder in the world of theological 
studies. The endeavour is now being made to lengthen out its lease of life. As a 
translation it is well known as a bit of work which shows occasional smart turns, 
which is expressed in up-to-date English of a colloquial character at times verging 
on slang, and which silently makes a few critical assumptions that will not bear the 
light of serious investigation. At times Dr. Duncan in this volume breaks away 
from the translation that he prints. We need hardly say that we do not object to 
another translation than the one with which we are familiar. Let it only be care- 
ful to represent the thought of the original text and we welcome it, for the very 
variation of wording with which it comes is fitted to arrest attention and to awaken 
thought in regard to the meaning of the sacred word. 

Joun Mactzop. 
Edinburgh. 


CONSCIOUS AND UNCONSCIOUS SIN! 


Tuts is a thoughtful and a thought-provoking book. As far as terminology goes 
it deals with its subject in what one can call an unconventional fashion. This holds 
in particular in regard to its freedom from the technical terms of Theology. The 
writer has his own set of tools to work with and they are suggestive of the activities 
of the Psychology of the schools of an up-to-date character. To appreciate the 
study one has to grasp the meaning of a special nomenclature and to carry it along 
in reading. There are such terms as “ discriminate ”’, “‘ provoked and unprovoked ”, 
“ conscious and unconscious ” and “‘ rationalizing”. ‘The last of these terms is that 
sophistication of the judgment which throws dust into its eyes and thus administers 
dope to the conscience which serves as an anodyne or a sleeping potion. It leaves 
unjudged and unforsaken sin which is none the less real that it is hidden or 
undiscovered. 

We live in days in which the subliminal self and the unconscious mind have more 
than come in to theirown. There is always a danger in trying to clear up the obscure 
by what is more obscure still. In regard to our knowledge we are acquainted with 
what has come to the surface in consciousness and is held in memory. As to the 
subconscious we are left in a great degree in the region of inference and supposition. 
Man has an indefinite capacity for self-deception. He will buttress the tottering 
fabric of his integrity by trying to “‘ compound for sins he feels inclined to by banning 
those he has no mind to”. The question was put long ago about the heart of man, 
“Who can know it ?” It has its depths, its mysteries, its subtle turnings ; and Dr. 
Clark does well in drawing attention to what lies beneath the surface of our present 
consciousness and remains with us as a legacy from our past life. 

There are many influences that go to shape character, and it in turn goes to deter- 
mine the outflow of the stream of life. Men say that if you sow an act you reap a 
habit, if you sow a habit that you reap a character and if you sow a character that 


1 Conscious and Unconscious Sin. A Study in Practical Christianity by Robert E. D. Clark, 
M.A., Ph.D., St. John’s College, Cambridge. Williams & Norgate, London, 1934. 4s. 6d. net. 
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you reap a destiny. Dr. Clark would here distinguish between acts and acts. He 
would allow one class of acts to go to the formation of habit while he refuses this 
result to the other. When conscience takes exception to an act and gives trouble 
this act, he holds, does not tend to become part of our habits. If the opposition 
of our moral nature is vigorous and sustained this may be so far the case. But when 
such an act is repeated and its very repetition weakens the opposition of conscience 
the witness of that inward monitor is checked and at last with persistence in the act 
becomes so ineffective as to be to a large extent silenced. When this stage is reached 
we hold that the often repeated act tends to become habitual just as the unopposed 
and uncensored act does. The repeated actings of the past have gone to mould 
those habits which fix our character and determine the natural or spontaneous out- 
goings of our active life. 

A shallow doctrine of sin which is at bottom Pelagian in its leading thought 
has found expression in the Perfectionism more or less modified in claims to a victorious 
life in which Arminian Evangelism has run to seed. Such claims as this school puts 
forth come under the censure of our author’s insistence on the serious character of 
what he calls “ unconscious sin”. He teaches in effect that the law of our being 
to which we owe an inalienable debt of obedience is one that takes to do with the 
whole man, not only with what is open and obvious in his outward life—his words and 
deeds, his silence and his inactivity but with the springs of conduct which are to be 
sought after in the hidden man of the heart. It takes to do not only with what we 
say and do, or refrain from saying and doing but with what we are that we ought 
not to be and with what we ought to be yet are not. 

In his treatment of the freedom of the will and his criticism of determinism 
of action we do not think that from what we might call his Libertarian position 
Dr. Clark does full justice to the alternative reading of the facts, the reading that he 
sets aside. Here again the matter of nomenclature comes in. So much depends 
in these discussions on the sense that words bear and whether that sense is consistently 
carried through or not, care in definition and, following on that, care to adhere to the 
definition given would save from many of the pitfalls into which even trained students 
at times stumble. 

Free Agency cannot be too strongly stressed. It is indispensable if there is to 
be the responsibility of a moral being. It is one thing however to attribute the 
freedom to the agent and another to ascribe it to the will. Our personality is an 
indivisible unit in which we may distinguish without sundering. The will or the 
faculty of choice in distinction from the understanding and the feelings and the 
whole range of motives can hardly be exalted to the throne of an irresponsible and 
autocratic despot. Sic uolo, sic iubeo, stet pro ratione uoluntas. Be it so. It is 
the personal agent in the totality of the equipment of his internal economy that comes 
to a decision. There is a faculty that is exercised in arriving at this result. But 
it is we that exercise this faculty. It is not the faculty that operates im vacuo or in 
isolation or independently. Different powers and faculties are not so many different 
persons. The faculties are not we, but ours; and we are responsible for their con- 
dition and their exercise. 

At one point in his discussion he goes a little way in the direction of sundering 
the unity of the regenerate subject as one person in the view that he gives of Paul’s 
teaching in regard to the two laws at work in himself. Is it the case that there is no 
condemnation for the believer merely for the reason that sin which dwelleth in him 
and not his true self does the thing that he would not ? The Apostle has just said : 
“ The evil that I would not that I do.” He did it and yet he would not do it ; and 
he yearned for deliverance from the law of sin that was in his members which he 
obeyed in doing what he would not. As far as the core of his personal being as a 
regenerate subject went he served as he delighted in the law of God. There was left 
the enigma of the two laws that pulled the one against the other. It was not that 
he was not responsible for the fulness of the exercise of his personal powers of being. 
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For he was. But though he was responsible he had a sponsor. And it was that 
which brought it about that there was for him no condemnation. Being in Christ 
Jesus the righteousness of God he stood in the blessedness of the man to whom the 
Lord will not impute sin. 

The lighter Evangelism has found a handy whipping boy in the “ old man ” who 
can be conveniently blamed when we should blame ourselves. When will man ever 
learn to distinguish between nature and person ? The consciousness of recurring and 
cleaving sin gives the believer ever fresh matter for confession and for resort to the 
ministry of One who is able to save to the uttermost as He ever liveth to intercede for 
His clients. He dare not say that he has no sin from which to be freed. Nor dare 
he say that he has no sin to be afresh forgiven. Here on earth he does not rise above 
the need of praying day by day. ‘“ Forgive us our debts.” And so if we confess 
our sins He to whom we confess is faithful and just to forgive us our sins and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness. 

On the subject of the Flesh it is but fair that we should let Dr. Clark speak for 
himself : ‘‘ This account may serve to bring out forcefully the subtlety of the enemy. 
It is as though there is another intellect at the back of our minds possessing extraord- 
inary powers of deception. Time after time we find it out and time after time it 
invents new excuses and new subtleties to deceive us. This entity which works as 
though it were another intellect always urges those things which are pleasurable to 
the body and it works against what we know to be right. The more we try to live for 
God the more conscious do we become of it, though if conscience is dead a man may 
be unaware of its existence ° 

“It is very remarkable that Paul seems to understand the basis of the generally 
accepted result of modern empirical psychology (due to Freud), namely, that those 
past experiences which it is most hurtful to discriminate are those which we tend 
to be unable to remember. An evil principle within keeps us from being able to 
remember events which, if we are honest, we long to discriminate. The whole idea 
comes out strongly in Romans vii. Thus Paul longed to understand the law of God, 
but this evil principle, this ‘ mind of the flesh’, prevented him from understanding 
that the word ‘ covet ’ referred to a motive and not anact. Indwelling sin prevented 
the unwelcome idea from coming into consciousness and thus he was deceived ” 
(pp. 88-9). 

This hostile principle shows itself not only in filthiness of flesh but also in filthiness 
of spirit and it is such filthiness of spirit that accounts for man’s low estimate of 
what sin is on the one hand and holiness on the other. And it is this evil thing that 
Dr. Clark sets himself to bring to light when he lays stress on the evil of what he 
calls unprovoked or unconscious sin. In doing this bit of work he has done good 
service. A generation of surface-scrapers need to be reminded of the abysmal depths 
of mystery and of evil that are to be found in the heart of man; and the regenerate 
should be the last to refuse to search out these and bring them to light. 


Joun Macteop. 
Edinburgh. 


THE PLAN OF SALVATION! 


Kuyper and Warfield were the two most outstanding Reformed Theologians of their 
time. Their influence has been world-wide; and between them they have con- 
tributed to the exposition of Reformed doctrine the ripe fruit of a dominating and 
challenging scholarship and erudition such as shall remain a source of succulent 
intellectual and spiritual nourishment unaffected by the passing years. At a time 
such as the present when there are lively indications of a revival throughout the 


1 The Plan of Salvation. By Benjamin B. Warfield (new revised edition). Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A., 1935. Price $1.00. 
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Reformed Churches of the world of a real interest in our Reformed system, books 
such as the one before us should prove of great help to those who are searching for 
deep foundations for their faith. Dr. Warfield possessed the rare combination, even 
among brilliant theologians, of insight into the heart of every issue and crystal-clear 
logic. These qualities appear at their best in this revised edition of a book that has 
been in constant demand. The interesting notes and revisions appended to this new 
edition were made by Dr. Warfield himself not long before he died, and they may be 
regarded as embodying his final opinion on the points discussed. The Plan of Salva- 
tion consists of five lectures in the following order: “ The Differing Conceptions ”, 
“ Autosoterism ”, ‘“‘ Sacerdotalism ”, ‘‘ Universalism” and ‘“ Calvinism”. The 
various views of salvation that have been engaging the attention of leaders of thought 
from the earliest to the present time are discussed here comprehensively and lucidly 
with the vigour and directness characteristic of all the writings of this eminent 
theologian. ‘ That only ” (he says, p. 20) “ is true evangelicalism, therefore, in which 
sounds clearly the double confession that all the power exerted in saving the soul is 
from God, and that God in His saving operations acts directly upon the soul.” 
“In the triumph of Augustinianism ” (p. 41) “ it was once for all settled that Chris- 
tianity was to remain a religion, and a religion for sinful men, needing salvation, and 
not rot down into a mere ethical system, fitted only for the righteous who need no 
salvation.” 
The book is neatly got up and is free of typographical blemishes. 


D. Mactean. 
Edinburgh. 


THE MYSTICS OF THE NORTH-EAST" 


Propasty there is no part of Scotland that has produced more men of eminence 
in the high professions and more successful men of affairs than that cool shoulder 
which Scotland thrusts into the cold North Sea. Yet, in this volume of the Third 
Spalding Club, so ably introduced and so richly annotated by the wide and exact 
scholarship of our esteemed contributor, Prof. G. D. Henderson, we meet cultured 
and highly-placed people whose predominating qualities were not those traditionally 
associated with this region. Jansenism had its devotees in this quarter ; and the three 
Inneses, according to Propaganda, who were avowed Jansenists, stirred the Scottish 
College in Paris, and the Roman Catholic priests in the North-East to such a degree 
that among “ the faithful ” Roman Catholics the only priest or bishop in Scotland 
whose orthodoxy was beyond reproach was Bishop Hugh Macdonald of the Highland 
Vicariate. 

As early as 1700, Bishop Nicolson found it necessary to warn the faithful against 
the errors of the Bourignonites, and he incorporated an order to that effect in his 
Statuta Missionis. No inconsiderable part of Scottish Roman Catholicism lay in the 
North-East of our book. But the mystics here described with fairness and sympathetic 
discrimination were all good Episcopalians. Among these men of note, were Dr. 
Keith and Dr. George Garden, active as intermediaries and disseminators of Quietist 
views ; Lord Deskford ; Professor James Garden, George Garden’s elder brother, 
who was a constant source of annoyance to the authorities of Aberdeen University 
and Presbytery and Synod of Aberdeen ; the well-known Jacobite, Lord Forbes of 
Pitsligo ; William, the 14th, and James, the 16th Barons Forbes. In their Letters, 
some of which are published here for the first time, all these show religious idiosyn- 
crasies which are far-removed from the level-headedness of the general community. 


I The Mystics of the North-East. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by G. D. Henderson, 
B.D., D.Litt., Regius Professor of Church History in the University of Aberdeen, Aberdeen. Printed 
for the Third Spalding Club. Annual subscription £1 18. 
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Of the eccentric Madame Guyon they were all not merely detached admirers, but 
apparently devout disciples. This “strange and abnormal woman”, according to 
the sound judgment of Professor Henderson, had “ power over persons of much 
sounder mind than herself”. “ Her teaching was in some points dangerous and 
eccentric.” While many of her utterances were echoes of earlier writers venerated 
by the Church, there was with her “ an over-emphasis of passivity which was apt 
to mean a fading of the sense of moral responsibility, an independence of institutional 
and sacramental observances, and a failure to leave room for doctrines of the 
incarnation and atonement.” 

In quest of an explanation of this abnormal deviation of the lairds and gentry 
of the North-East from the Reformed doctrine and practice of the rest of Scotland, 
Professor Henderson searches their voluminous correspondence which he illuminates 
himself with lucid notes and important references. His general conclusion is that 
these mystics became disgusted with the futile controversy about “‘ Usages ”, and its 
threat to the peace and unity of the Church, and turned men’s attention “ from 
essentials in religion to unessentials”. Further, these men “ disliked Presbyter- 
ianism, a system which they associated with scholastic dogmatism and ecclesiastical 
tyranny and social puritanism”, and “ also those dreadful Calvinists and Presbyterians 
of the Covenanter type!” This is a satisfactory explanation as far as it goes, but it is 
scarcely a complete or wholly convincing explanation. 

It should not be forgotten that Quietism was a legacy from Leighton, whose 
failure to attain his ecclesiastical ambitions can be traced to his vain effort to reconcile 
the Calvinism of his teaching with the Semi-Pelagian Quietism of his practices. 
Behind this Quietism lay the influence of Arminianism and the Platonism of the 
Cambridge School. The revolt from the “ unessentials” of Garden began long 
before his time under the name of “ indifferencies ”, and this revolt was character- 
istic of the disciples of Leighton. These points can be clearly seen in the 
“ Meditations ” of Rose of Nairn, for whom the notorious advocate Sir George 
MacKenzie had particular regard. Rose’s Quietism though it tended to Universal- 
ism shows few, if any traces, of the extravagancies of Madame Bourignon or of 
Madame Guyon. It was a natural development of Leightonism. It should also be 
noted that the “ heresies ” associated with the names of these two ladies was much 
more prevalent among Roman Catholics than Protestants in Scotland. Closely 
linked with this fact is the other fact that these North-East mystics found their 
spiritual pabulum in Roman Catholic literature rather than in the writings of their 
own Scottish predecessors. Their religious sympathies, however anti-papal other 
Episcopalians may have been, were emphatically with Roman Quietists and Romish 
sacraments and practices. This liking for similarity obtrudes itself in their abhorrence 
of the “ hated Calvinists ”, which they had in common with the Jesuit missionaries 
in Scotland. Nor is it without relevance to our point, that the congregations of the 
non-Jurors in the North-East became fruitful nurseries for Rome. 

All these mystics were admittedly Jacobites. But it is scarcely flattering to the 
high intelligence and sincerity of George Garden to affirm that his Jacobitism was 
voluntarily assumed because of the award that would follow its triumph in a re- 
establishment of Episcopacy. For Garden must have been well aware that Scottish 
Roman Catholicism was also whole-heartedly Jacobite because of similar and equally 
well-grounded hopes for the future of that religion. But Stuart absolutism, in spite 
of its claimed completeness, could hardly have succeeded in setting up in Scotland 
two such mutually exclusive supremacies as that of Rome and Canterbury. These 
lairds and gentry were Jacobites for probably the less altruistic purpose of securing 
their own lordship over their people, which was a necessary corollary to Grotius’ 
Arminian conception of the State gladly accepted from him by James VI. Political 
and Social Calvinism was, and is, the reverse of that conception. 

These observations are offered not in criticism but as slight additions to the 
explanations given in this book for this incongruous mystical phenomenon among 
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a people rightly esteemed highly for their practical common sense. This book 
is in every way worthy of the famous Club from which it comes; and that is 
high praise. 


D. Mactean. 
Edinburgh. | 


A GRAND-CANYON OF RESURRECTION REALITIES? 


Tue above is the latest title to appear in the growing list of books produced by the 
Rev. Robert G. Lee, D.D., LL.D., Pastor of the Bellevue Baptist Church, Memphis, 
Tennessee. Dr. Lee here gives us a series of twelve discourses on incidents con- 
nected with the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. His main subject is confessedly among 
the most interesting and vital of Bible themes, and his exposition of it is distinctly 
orthodox in flavour. 

Dr. Lee is manifestly a reader of catholic tastes, and the possessor of a magnificent 
vocabulary. But if this be his strength, it is also his weakness, for, not infrequently, 
the doctrinal matter of a sermon becomes quite lost in luxuriant verbiage. We 
quote a passage from a sermon on Mary Magdalene. 

“ Witness the transformation wrought when man mixes turpentine, potatoes, 
pitch, petroleum, coal, and lime—making from the mixture of these substances 
rubber identical in every respect with natural rubber. Witness the transformation 
that amazes when man takes water, and, by heating it, expands it 1,200 times, and gets 
mighty steam which makes our massive juggernauts of steel and steam possible . . .” 
And then Dr. Lee becomes flippant! “ A gay pair of hydrogen atoms seize an oxygen 
atom and begin to foxtrot about among the molecules, the three of them together— 
and the transformation is waTeR. . . . Mercury drowns itselfi—commits mercuri- 
cide—in naphthalene, and the transformation is phthalic acid. . . . The chemist 
marries oxygen and carbon, and the result of this chemical matrimony is flame—fire— 
quite a transformation . . .” Dr. Lee treats us to five pages in this strain, in a 
sermon which extends only to twelve pages in all, to lead up to the statement that “ of 
all the transformations known to us, no transformation equals that which is wrought 
in human lives by the Lord Jesus.” Dr. Lee, we in all charity suggest, would do well 
to hearken to the counsel of that greatest of all Baptists, C. H. Spurgeon, when he 
says, “ Brethren, weigh your sermons. Do not retail them by the yard, but deal 
them out by the pound. . . . It is foolish to be lavish in words and niggardly in 
truth. . . . Surely the words of inspiration were never meant to be boothooks to 
help a Talkative to draw on his seven-leagued boots in which to leap from pole to 

le.” 
gi But the book is readable and is worth a perusal. It contains 172 pages, and is 
published by Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan, at the 
price of $1. 
G. N. M. Cots. 
Greenock, 


SERMONS ON THE TEN COMMANDMENTS? 


Tue sermons, twenty-one in number, which this volume contains, are the work of 
Rev. Wm. Masselink, Th.M., Th.D., Pastor of the Alpine Ave. Christian Reformed 
Church, Grand Rapids, Michigan. In a brief preface to the book, Dr. Masselink 
informs his readers that these sermons were preached to his congregation in the 


1 A Grand-Canyon of Resurrection Realities. By Dr. R.G. Lee. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. Price $1. 

2 Sermons on the Commandments. By Rev. Wm. Masselink, Th.M., Th.D. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. Price $1.50. 
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morning and evening services. We congratulate the Alpine Ave. congregation on 
having a minister who can preach such sermons, and Dr. Masselink on having a people 
to whom he can preach them. For Dr. Masselink purveys solid fare. He makes 
no attempt to tickle the pallet of the man in the pew with disquisitions on topical 
novelties. There is never a trace of elaborate window-dressing. He has even 
resisted the temptation—if indeed it ever assailed him—to bedeck his book with 
a catch-penny title. The contents are exactly as the title describes them—Sermons 
on the Ten Commandments. Two introductory sermons on “ The Uses of the Law” 
and “ Has the Law Still Value?” lead up to his main subject. The remaining 
nineteen sermons treat of the Moral Law as summarized in the Ten Commandments. 
Throughout, the permanent authority of the Law, and the obligation which rests 
on all men everywhere to observe it, is vigorously and convincingly contended. It 
is a study which, better than anything which has recently come to our hands, illustrates 
the aptness of the Psalmist’s description of God’s commandment as “ exceeding 
broad ”—* broad ”—as John Foster puts it, and as Dr. Masselink so ably demon- 
strates—“ by the comprehensive applicableness of its grand, simple rules”, by its 
“ laying an authoritative hand on the first principles and origin from which anything 
can proceed in human spirit and action ”, and by its reaching “ to all things that do 
or can proceed thence ”’. 

Dr. Masselink’s subject is weighty, but his sermons are in popular style. There 
is not a dull passage in the book from beginning to end. The Dutch Reformed 
Church’s reputation for orthodoxy is safe in the author’s hands, To the Modernist, 
he gives no quarter. Modernist teaching he abhors, ‘ Many of our universities ”, 
he declares, in one telling passage, “‘ are so many factories where the nails are being 
forged to crucify the Lord of Glory ” (p. 39). 

Unfortunately, there are many mis-spellings throughout the book, which a 
careful reading of the proofs ought to have eliminated, but which are not so serious 
as to call for enumeration here. For the most part, the error is nothing worse than 
the use of a wrong letter in each of the mis-spelt words. But what a difference one 
wrong letter can make to a word! For example, to say that a man is “ besooted ” 
(p. 134) is very different from saying that he is “ besotted”. Again, to be “ wreck- 
less ” (p. 200) and “ reckless ” are two very different conditions. And to meet such 
a literary mongrel as “‘ persumptiously ” (p. 73) in the middle of a really good para- 
graph, is an experience which the reader would fain be spared. 

Dr. Masselink, however, has produced a volume which will yield profit to 
thoughtful readers. It is published by the Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. It contains 223 pages, and costs $1.50. 

G. N. M. Cotuns. 
Greenock. 


THE SEVEN SAYINGS OF THE SAVIOUR ON THE CROSS? 


Tue title which Mr. Pink has chosen for his book is an index to its contents. His 
subject is one on which much has been written, but to which there can never be a last 
word. For“ the death of the Lord Jesus Christ ”, as Mr. Pink writes in his Introduc- 
tion, “is a subject of deepest and never-failing interest to all who study carefully 
the Scripture of Truth. This is so, not only because the believer’s all both for time 
and eternity depends upon it, but also because of its transcendent uniqueness.” The 
significance which he attaches to the words spoken by the Saviour during His sufferings 
on the cross is indicated in the closing paragraph of the Introduction. They are 
“words which inform us of the purpose, the meaning, the sufferings, and the suffi- 
ciency of the Death Divine ” (p. 13). 


? The Seven Sayings of the Saviour on the Cross. By Arthur W. Pink. Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 
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Mr. Pink discusses the Seven Sayings under the headings: “The Word of 
Forgiveness ”, “The Word of Salvation”, “The Word of Affection”, “ The 
Word of Anguish”, “The Word of Suffering”, “The Word of Victory” and 
“The Word of Contentment”. His exposition is soundly evangelical. He 
approaches his subject with the reverence which becomes so sublime a theme, and 
with the spiritual insight which is so necessary to the interpretation of the dying 
utterances of the Lord of Glory. Salvation by Grace alone is the keynote of his 
message. “‘ By grace are ye saved” he quotes, and adds, “ it is ‘ by grace’ from 
beginning to end. Grace planned salvation, grace provided salvation, and grace so 
works on and in His elect as to overcome the hardness of their hearts, the obstinacy 
of their wills, and the enmity of their minds, and thus makes them willing to receive 
salvation. Grace begins, grace continues, and grace consummates our salvation.” 

In his sermon on “ The Word of Affection”, however, Mr. Pink has made a 
curious slip. Commenting on Christ’s word to Mary, “ Woman, behold thy son!” 
he spells “ son ” with a capital “ $ ”, and apparently regards it as referring to Jesus 
Himself. He writes, “ There, summed up in a single word, is expressed the need of 
every descendant of Adam—to turn the eye away from the world, off from self, and 
to look by faith to the Saviour that died for sinners. . . . Mary the mother of 
Christ needed to ‘ behold’ Him” (pp. 72-3). Quite true; but such observations 
can hardly be based on the passage under consideration. For obviously, the “ son ” 
whom Christ enjoined Mary to “ behold ” was not Himself, but John. The parallel 
word to John, “ Behold thy mother! ” makes that clear, as also does the statement 
which follows, “ And from that hour that disciple took her unto his own home.” 

Again, one of the lessons which Mr. Pink, quite permissibly, finds in this incident 
on Calvary, is that “ spiritual relationships must not ignore the responsibilities of 
Nature.” But we rub our eyes in astonishment when we read in his elaboration of 
this thesis the statement that “ they who go forth as missionaries to labour in heathen 
lands, and who leave their children behind, or who send them back to the homeland, 
to be cared for by strangers, are not following the steps of the Saviour” (p. 71). 
We are inclined to think rather, that such costly obedience to the Lord of the Harvest 
comes very near the acme of consecretion and self-surrender. Did not our Lord say, 
“ He that loveth son or daughter more than Me is not worthy of Me”? And does 
He not promise the man who shall, for His sake and the Gospel’s, leave “ wife or 
children ”, that he shall receive “‘ an hundred-fold now, . . . and in the world to 
come, eternal life” ? 

But we have read Mr. Pink’s volume with pleasure and profit, and wish it a good 
and fruitful circulation. 

The publishers’ part in the work is deserving of commendation also. Paper, 
type and binding are good, and misprints are few. The book extends to 153 pages. 
The price is $1.50. 

G. N. M. Cotuins. 
Greenock. 


THOUGHTS, TALKS AND TRAMPS' 


In this book Dr. T. R. Marett has brought together a collection of papers of a man 
who played an important réle as a colonial administrator and scientist. Not the least 
valuable part is the biographical sketch written by Dr. Marett, and which forms the 
introduction. 

Among the papers is a most interesting account of the Ascent of Roraima in 
British Guiana. There we are given not only the story of a daring piece of exploration 


1 Thoughts, Talks and Tramps. A collection of Papers by Sir Everard im Thurn, K.C.M.G. 
K.B.E., C.B., M.A.(Oxon), LL.D. (Edinburgh), LL.D.(Melbourne). Edited by Dr. T. R. Marett, 
D.Sc., F.B.A., Rector of Exeter College. Published by the Oxford University Press. Price 10s. 6d. 
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but many incidents of interest to the anthropologist and student of religion. An 
example of the dispersion of the “ material ” culture, without any true conception of 
the inherent spiritual and intellectual qualities, is surely seen in the cases of those 
Indians, whom Sir Everard found at the village of Euworraeng, who had a large build- 
ing, which they called a church, in which they attempted by singing, shouting and 
talking, to imitate the use and practices of the mission church on the Potaro. The 
same kind of thing occurred at Konkarmo, so much so, that the author believed that 
these Indians were afflicted with an “ extraordinary ecclesiastical mania”. Perhaps 
such a mania is understandable, since the natives realized that there must be 
greater integral power within the new religion than the old, and so were determined 
to be possessed of it at all costs. 

Sir Everard, in an interesting discussion of primitive games, gives examples of the 
very opposite of “ diffusion ”, as, for instance, in connection with the simplest forms 
of ball games, which he points out must have arisen spontaneously, from the mere 
desire to play, in many places at various stages in history. In a more advanced or 
complicated form ball games become, what the writer calls, “‘ artificial ” games and 
tend to be derived from games from elsewhere, and here arises an element of 
“ diffusion ” of culture. We are told that the ball games of the natives of Guiana 
were natural, rather than artificial, and, therefore, we may conclude of native origin 
and not derived from other cultures. 

Throughout all these papers there is breathed a high respect for the native peoples 
and particularly the Red Man. Sir Everard remarks upon the great intelligence of 
these peoples, illustrating it in his work, and, in particular, in his account of “A 
Tramp with Redskins ”, where he tells us that “‘ a redman on first seeing a map, and 
hearing its nature explained to him, grasped the idea of the thing”, and, often 
picking up a stick, he could trace on the sand a fairly accurate diagram of neighbour- 
ing parts into which he had never been, but of which he had heard. After all 
literature and the arts are not as essential to a well-rounded human life as we are apt 
to imagine. On the other hand we are given an interesting comparison between a 
high intelligence and an entire lack of affection for animals, combined with a wanton 
cruelty, which would seem to justify our conclusion that gentler qualities are not 
necessarily inherently natural, as they are the outcome of culture, moral, and religious 
training. 

In a paper on “ A Study of Primitive Character ” there is an exceedingly inter- 
esting discussion of primitive beliefs and religions ; which, even if it does not go far 
enough in some cases, or, in others, takes more for granted than most scholars would 
accept—as, when Sir Everard attempted to reconstruct the religious conceptions of 
earliest man, by drawing analogies from the unknown reactions of animals to spiritual 
entities, and then applied such conclusions to the religion of modern savagery— 
the study provides a basis for much thought. This work is bound to be of strong 
appeal to all that read it because of its charming glimpses of many subjects of interest 
to anthropologist, administrator and students of religion. 


G. R. Gara. 
Edinburgh. 


THE NARROW AND THE BROAD WAY! 


Tuis volume of nine sermons by the Rev. J. Marcellus Kik, Pastor of St. John’s 
Presbyterian Church at Dalhousie, New Brunswick, will be read with pleasure and 
profit by lovers of the old paths. Mr. Kik leaves his readers in no doubt as to his 
doctrinal position. He preaches a Gospel of which Christ and Him Crucified is the 
Alpha and the Omega. There is a note of conviction and a ring of sincerity in his 


1 The Narrow and the Broad Way. By J. Marcellus Kik. 106 pages. Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Price $1.00. 
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utterances which indicate that he has had deep personal experience of the power 
of the Gospel whose claims he presses upon his readers. The book fittingly takes its 
title from the topic of the sermon which appears first in it, for all the sermons com- 
mend the “ narrow way ” which “ leadeth unto life”, and warn against the allure- 
ments of the ‘‘ broad way ” which “ leadeth to destruction ”. 

The literary dress in which the sermons appear can scarcely be described as 
elegant, however, and it is easy to imagine that. they would be more effective in 
the spoken word than in the printed page. In one or two instances, the author is 
rather unfortunate in his metaphors, as, for example, where, on page 19, he writes of 
“a well which has given no food to the soul”, etc. Mr. Kik can “ spiritualize” a 
passage with great effectiveness, but sometimes with damage to its significance, as 
where, on page 45, in reference to the pouring of the water on Elijah’s sacrifice 

rior to the descent of the fire, he comments, “ You can either soak the sacrifice of 
the Lord with the water of your scorn, with the water of your ridicule, and with the 
water of your unbelief; or you can glorify God with the belief and faith of the 
prophet Elijah.” Moreover, quite a few words are mis-spelt—although here the 
ever-increasing tendency of our trans-Atlantic friends to depart from standard 
orthography, together with the fallibility of printers and of proof-readers, must be 
allowed for. At worst, however, these flaws are but as spots on the sun, and they 
do not seriously obscure the preacher’s message. 

Mr. Kik’s book is hall-marked by a Foreword in characteristic strain from the 
busy pen of Professor J. Gresham Machen, D.D., of Westminster Seminary, Phila- 
delphia. It is issued by the Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
and costs one dollar. We wish it a good and fruitful circulation. 


G. N. M. Cottins. 
Greenock, Scotland. 


GOLDEN TREASURE! 


Tuovucu books for the young are legion to-day, there is always place for another 
like this. These talks appeared originally in the Gospel Magazine, and, in response 
to the demands on the part of the readers, they are now given this more permanent 
form, There are 104 chapters in the volume, running to about two and a half pages 
each. The Vicar of Whitington, Norfolk, the husband of the lady who wrote these 
talks, tells us in a short preface that, of their family of eight, two became ministers 
of the Gospel and five went as missionaries to Burmah or China. This note serves 
to sketch a slight background for these studies and helps us to read between the lines. 

“* An aged Christian lady was once giving advice to a younger Christian worker, 
and said: ‘ Tell them of life; do not tell them only of joy and peace.’” This 
quotation from one of the addresses—for doubtless they were addresses at one stage— 
may be taken as a fitting description of the volume itself. The teaching which it 
offers to the rising generation is marked by breadth, variety, and balance. The 
style is clear and simple, and illustrations are drawn from a wide field and deftly 
woven into the narrative. Considerable skill is shown in the approach made to the 
youthful mind. In the opening part of a talk on Birthdays we find this : ‘‘ A birthday 
is something of which none of you can be deprived, unless, indeed, you happen to have 
been born on February 29th. I heard last week of an old gentleman who laughingly 
claimed some privilege for young folk, as he had not had many birthdays. He was 
born on February 29th which, of course, comes only in Leap Year—once every four 
years.” 

The general line followed is to take some leading thought and develop it in the 
talk, and the divisions are usually helpful and sometimes striking. Alliteration is 


® Golden Treasure: Talks with Young People. By the late Mrs. E. A. Houghton. Gospel Magazine 
Office, 23 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. 28. 6d. net. 
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used at times as an aid to memory, as when Phebe (Rom. xvi. 1) is labelled Sister, 
Servant, Succourer. The prevailing plan of the authoress is to trace the connections 
of a Bible phrase or episode with other parts of the Bible and to strike out pointed 
and interesting lessons. And this “‘ concordance method ” does not become mechani- 
cal in her hands but really helps to unlock the treasures and demonstrate the charm 
of Scripture. A fruitful curiosity is stimulated at the sight of quoted texts like 
“The Root of the Righteous”, or “‘ So it was always”, and few even of maturer 
years will fail to appreciate the suggestions that Peter was not distressed at the 
mention of his martyrdom, and that the “ crooked ” woman still went to church. 
Commonplace incidents are made pegs for useful teaching, and quite solid or 
complicated doctrines of Scripture—like Justification or the Resurrection—are 
brought well within the compass of the youthful minds. It is no small matter that 
these addresses contrive to avoid the triviality that merely tickles and the heaviness 
that makes hard going. 

Pride of place is, of course, given to the practical aspects of Bible truth. All 
through we are made aware of the urgency of the Great Choice, the appeal of the 
life of goodness, the grandeur of God’s service, the dangers of pleasure-seeking, the 
value of the Lord’s Day. At times the Protestant note is clearly sounded, and the 
Foreign Field, in its lights and shadows, is never long out of sight. 

Certainly what falls to be strongly underlined in this book is the thoroughgoing 
loyalty to the Bible that is displayed. The great verities of the faith are made known 
with no bated breath, and we hear constantly of sin and redemption. Those who 
are in contact with present-day religious literature for the young know how hard 
it is to discover in this field much that is not marred with mischievous remarks 
suggesting the unreliability of the Bible record and a wily perversion or avoidance of 
the vital things of Divine Truth. It is matter for devout gratitude that Mrs. 
Houghton was above twisting the facts in the hope of lending colour and interest 
to the lesson, or of making “‘ the power of the press ”’, in the cynical remark of Lord 
Northcliffe, “‘ really the power of the suppress.” 

It must not be left unsaid that throughout these pages there shines the spiritual 
knowledge and beautiful Christian spirit of the writer. This volume will be specially 
useful to all workers among the youth of the day, and can be profitably put into 
the hands of the young people themselves, 

P, W. Mitter. 
Partick, Glasgow. 


HISTORY OF THE VULGATE IN ENGLAND" 


Tus is an inquiry into the text of some English manuscripts of the Vulgate Gospels 
by Dr. H. H. Glunz, Lecturer in the University of Cologne. While Hellenistic 
Greek was raised to the everlasting honour of being the Divinely prepared medium 
for promulgating the greatest Message ever addressed to mankind, Latin, as the very 
competent language of the most imperial race on earth, came in due course to be 
a kind of universal language for a large portion of the earth’s surface, and so continued 
for over a thousand years, and, even after the Reformation, deprived the Church of 
Rome of much of its prestige and power, Latin continued to be the language of the 
world’s finest scholarship, and as such is not dead yet. Notwithstanding the innumer- 
able languages spoken on earth throughout the ages, one who could speak Latin 
would have little difficulty in making his way through the bounds of the greatest 
Empire on earth. Columbanus and his companions worked their way quite easily 
from the West of France to Switzerland, with Latin and Gaelic. It thus became 


1 History of the Vulgate in England from Alcuin to Roger Bacon. Being an Inquiry into the Text of 
some English Manuscripts of the Vulgate Gospels. By H. H. Glunz, Ph.D., D.Phil., Lecturer in the 
University of Cologne. Cambridge, at the University Press. Price 18s. net. 
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necessary to translate the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as well as other 
important writings into this widely-spoken language, and in this scholarly and 
readable book, which is the outcome of extensive reading of the relative writings, 
printed and in manuscript, chiefly from Alcuin to Roger Bacon, the learned author 
has attempted with impressive German thoroughness to explain in what way the 
later medieval Vulgate text (as distinct from the pre-Carolingian types) was deter- 
mined by the theoretical or, in a broad sense, scientific principles underlying the 
method of scholastic philosophy. Not only, says the author, will the investigation 
thus throw light on the nature of the later medieval Vulgate text but he thinks it will 
also help to elucidate the structure of scholastic thought itself, and lay a foundation 
upon which further study and a just estimate of scholastic philosophy may safely 
be built. 

The reviewer is unhesitatingly of opinion that any differences of doctrine 
between the Ancient Church of Christ up to the time of Jerome and the Medieval 
Church did not arise from textual differences between the Old Italic and the Jeromian 
Vulgate on the one hand and the Lanfrancian and Medieval Vulgate on the other, 
but that as the Church of Christ became more organized and centralized in the 
Roman Curia any developments or important changes of doctrine that took place 
were due not to textual alterations but to the subordination of the Scripture text to 
the interests not of Scholasticism as such but of Ecclesiasticism. Though the 
author has given us an immense number of variant readings, the fact remains indis- 
putable that the Church has ever had before it the pure Word of God without any 
real falsification of doctrine as due to alteration of text. Let a few illustrations out 
of very many suffice :— 

We can recognize, says the author, that he (Gregory) adopted a reading foreign 
to the Vulgate for the sole reason that it was better suited to the interpretation he 
wanted to give a certain passage. In Matthew ii. 8 instead of the Vulgate reading 
ite et interrogate diligenter de puero, an Old Latin type (namely a q) reads ite, interrogate 
de puero. The omission of ef is apt to stress the element of command denoted in 
the passage, and Gregory wanted to dwell on this shade of meaning by ironically 
remarking in his exposition ; “ Renuntiari sibi ubi puer inveniretur postulat, adorare 
eum velle se simulat, ut (quasi hunc invenire possit) extinguat.” Here if the reader 
looks up the corresponding Greek he will find that the Greek and Latin idioms 
differ. There is therefore no essential difference between the Vulgate and Gregorian 
renderings ; if any preference is to be made, the Gregorian reading is surely entitled 
to it. 

Again (p. 87): In Luke xv. 17, instead of the Jeromian form quanti mercennarii 
patris met.abundant panibus we find . . . in domo intruding into the text, a reading 
which never occurred in the whole preceding history of the Latin Bible. The addi- 
tion im domo would remain a puzzle, if the new method of biblical interpretation 
arrived at in St. Martin about that time did not give a clue to the solution. In 
Bede’s commentary on Luke the prodigal son of the parable is explained as signifying 
worldly philosophy which would fain satisfy its hunger after truth, because the empty 
phrases of the philosopher leave it unsatisfied, but it has left the true master, Christ. 
But the intrusion of im domo into the text, though not, of course, to be tolerated in 
a perfect text, does not by a hair-breadth alter the meaning of the parable. 

On pp. 86 and 87 in quotations from Jerome and Augustine the form 
mercennarit is used, but on p. 86 in a quotation from St. Ambrose’s commentary 
on Luke it appears as mercenarii. Is this an oversight, or a reproduction of variant 
spelling ? In the Parisian Vulgate the form is mercenarii. 

The reviewer closes his notice of this great book with the expression of an assured 
conviction that differences of doctrine between the two great branches of the Church 
of Christ are not due to falsification of text but to different powers of exegesis. 


Hector Macautay. 
Strathy, Thurso, Scotland. 
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Groeneman—Het Wezen der Foodsche Religie. Lajos Szimonidesz—Die Heilung des 
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Em De Koulifay—L’ influence du Calvinisme sur la Réforme hongroise. J. Courvoisier 
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quatre ministéres a Strasbourg au temps de Calvin. H.-H. Kuyper—Le Calvinisme 
et les Pays-Bas. X. Rutgers—Le Calvinisme et Etat chrétien. M. Cadix—Le 
Calvinisme et expérience religieuse. A, Lecerfi—Le Calvinisme et les sciences de la 
nature. L. Wencelius—Le Calvinisme et Part. A.-M. Schmidt—Calvinisme et 
poésie au XVIe sidcle. IV.—Autres réunions. Conférences publiques. H. Hauser 
—Calvin économiste. J. De Saussure—Doctrine calviniste des sacrements. P. Maury 
—La théologie naturelle chez Calvin. Concert vocal Huguenot. Visites 4 la Biblio- 
théque du Protestantisme, 4 Noyomete. Aug. Lemaitre—La conviction chrétienne. 
Calviniana. Chroniques Litteraires. Livres Dounés. 


“ Revue D’Historre et ve Puitosopnie Revicievses,” Strasbourg, Juillet-Aoit, 
1935: Max Haller—La question juive pendant le premier millénaire chrétien. Maurice 
Goguel—Le caractére et le role de l’élément cosmologique dans la sotériologie paulinienne. 
Etude critique. Revues des Livres. 
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“ La Ciencia Tomista,” Salamanca, Julio-Agosto, 1935: Fr. Emilio Sauras— 
La misericordia de Dios y los condenados, segiin la mente de Santo Tomds. Fr. Vicente. 
Beltran De Heredia—E/ Maestro Fuan De La Sena, O.P. Boletin. Crdénicas Cienti- 
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